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THE WEEK. 


THE news from the seat of war, this week, is 
much more meagre than the general reader might 
imagine after reading the somewhat bombastic com- 
ments of the Press upon Lord Milner’s summary and 
the despatches of correspondents. Last Saturday we 
heard of the capture of General Erasmus but under 
what conditions the somewhat lengthy telegram that 
followed has not made very clear, neither do we know 
the composition of the 100 prisoners who were 
accounted for by General Bruce-Hamilton, between 
December 29 and January 3. The descriptions of 
men who have been present at these recent captures of 
laagers make it sufficiently plain what happens. Ifa 
fighting force is absent, or is hard pressed, it will leave 
its waggons in what it conceives to be the most secure 
place. With these waggons will be found the old men, 
the women, the children, the invalids, and the native 
servants ; there are also from half-a-dozen men to, 
perhaps, a dozen at the most usually left behind them 
on guard. When a laager falls into our hands, that is 
nine times out of ten the nature of the capture we 
effect. There is, indeed, one important kind of capture 
which we do effect, and that is when we ride down by 
sheer mobility or, much more rarely, surround a small 
party of the enemy. 


A FEW skirmishes should be noted, especially that in 
which a small flanking party of the Scots Greys was 
surprised and cut up on New Year’s Eve not far 
from Kronstadt. Some batteries of horse artillery 
are giving in their guns, but the dearth of men is so 
severely felt that the gunners and drivers are being 
turned into a kind of mounted infantry. The block- 
house line on the Standerton railway has again been 
crossed by the enemy, a small party of whom went to 
reinforce De Wet on the south-west of that line. As 
our readers already know, the silly hoax about ‘the 
murder ” of two intelligence officers has been denied by 
Lord Kitchener. Beresford’s capture of Theron laager 
accounts for more armed Boers than usual. The skir- 
mish, of which we have as yet no full details, south of 
Ermelo, on the 4th of January, cost us Major Vallentin 
and 18 men killed and 5 officers and 28 men wounded, 


_ THE relations between this country and Germany 
in so far as they depend upon popular feeling have 
been somewhat improved by a speech which Count 
Metternich, the new German Ambassador to St. 
James’s, delivered at Hamburg last Monday. The. 
German Chancellor also commented in the Reichstag 
on Wednesday upon Mr. Chamberlain’s recent indis- 
creet allusions to the German army in the past. 
In the same speech Count von Biilow referred to the 
Stability of the Triple Alliance in terms which have 
become by this time conventional whenever that diplo- 
matic instrument is mentioned. The whole situation 
may be put in a nutshell by saying that the object 
of continental diplomacy at this moment is to create. 
as it were, a network of guarantees for the pre- 
Servation of peace. No great Power attempts to 
dissolve a previously existing bond between any of its 
neighbours, but the attempt of each is to establish a 


number of new threads attaching it to the Governments 
around it by a mutual guarantee of stability. At the 
present moment this network may be roughly said to 
cover the whole of the continent of Europe, the one 
link missing being that between France and Germany. 
Upon the completion of such a link something very like 
a European continental alliance for the enforcing of 
peace will have appeared, though it will be worked by 
the rather roundabout method of a number of separate 
agreements. 


Tue Imperial Court returned to Pekin this week, 
and entered the Forbidden City a little after mid-day 
last Tuesday. According tothe report of the American 
Ambassador (which appears to be the fullest official 
description yet published) the entry was made in per- 
fect order, and in the midst of a very stately ceremonial. 
A great number of the foreigners resident in the city 
were spectators of the entry, which was saluted by a 
considerable force of Manchu soldiery. A comment 
has been passed upon the occasion (the value of which 
it is as yet impossible to judge) to the effect that the 
prestige of the Court has suffered by the presence of a 
great number of the populace under conditions which, 
it is presumed, have not been tolerated in the past. 
But the occasion is unprecedented, and the temptation 
of the resident foreigner to come to some such con- 
clusion, coupled with his ignorance of the Chinese 
character, makes it difficult to attach much importance 
to this judgment until it is confirmed by the effect of 


time, or by the observation of proved experts in Chinese 
affairs. 


Tue agitation in Malta, to which we have frequently 
referred during the last few weeks, has entered a new 
phase since the proclamation forbidding a public 
meeting in support of a petition to the King. This new 
phase consists in the entry of the clergy into the dis- 
pute. The clergy have in Malta all the power which 
they exercised upon the Italian mainland previously to 
the unification of Italy. It has been the consistent 
policy of this country in the past not only to 
tolerate the local religion and its hierarchy, but even 
to grant them privileges and to secure them a 
somewhat exceptional position. It is this feature in 
the society of the island which lends its impor- 
tance to the new movement. The archbishop and 
the chapter of the cathedral have presented a peti- 
tion to the Governor for submission to the King 
protesting against Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude on the 
language question, and against the imposition of new 
taxes. This action is much more significant than some 
sections of the public at home may be disposed to 
recognise, for while the Maltese clergy exert the great 
influence we have spoken of, it has yet been a principal 
feature of their attitude in the past that they were 
foremost in supporting our rule, which permits them to 
exercise a power they could never hope to possess as 
part of the Latin and Catholic nation. 


AN Italian newspaper, the Giornale d'Italia, has 
obtained from M. Delcassé an interview on the recent 
agreement between France and Italy which has all 
the appearance of being an official pronouncement. 
Replying, perhaps, to a rumour in one of our financial 
papers that the agreement was directly aimed at this 
country, the French Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
asserts that our Foreign Office had ample opportunity 
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to have mentioned the French and Italian understand- 
ing during recent negotiations between the Quai 
d’Orsay and ourselves, but that we made no protest. 
He speaks of England as “‘ Italy’s chief friend,” and 
states, as clearly as such language can state the fact, 
that in negotiating with England he regarded her as 
being, to some extent, the spokesman of Italy. 
Morocco is guaranteed by the agreement, and it is 
understood that France pledges herself to keep out of 
any negotiations as to the future of Tripoli. M. 
Delcassé only mentions Albania in this connection. 
He talks excellent sense upon the so-called ‘‘ peril” of 
American competition. ‘‘ France,” he remarks, ‘‘ pro- 
duces for export such articles as are especially 
dependent upon the wealth of the consumer. Every 
dollar of increase in the wealth of America is a gain 
to us.” 


M. Biocu (ennobled by some of our contem- 
poraries under the style of ‘‘ De” Bloch!) died last 
Monday night in Warsaw at the age of sixty-one. 
M. Bloch was a Polish Jew of poor parentage, who 
acquired a considerable fortune as a contractor for 
Russian railways, thus resembling in his birth and 
career the late Baron Hirsch. On his retirement from 
business he compiled in the course of five years a book 
on modern war which had little or no reputation among 
professional soldiers, but which appears to have intro- 
duced many, especially in this country, to an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the principal changes which 
progress in armament has recently introduced into the 
art of war. M. Bloch’s most important effect upon his 
generation will perhaps prove to be the political move- 
ment which, in company with sundry other financiers, 
he initiated for the reconciliation of the domestic 
interests of Poland with the Russian Government of 
that country. For such a task his international 
position and that of his colleagues peculiarly fitted him, 
and it is not unlikely that their efforts will bear fruit. 


Sir Epwarp Grey spoke at Newcastle on Tues- 
day, and said that Lord Rosebery’s speech had set men 
thinking on the importance of efficiency. The Govern- 
ment’s ideas were exhausted; the Liberal Party was 
free to develop ideas. The speech had created a great 
desire for unity. ‘‘In my opinion, if unity is to be 
obtained it must be obtained on the lines laid down 
in that speech, because there are some of us who 
adhere to those lines with such intensity and convic- 
tion that, though we may be prepared to make 
some sacrifices of individual opinion if necessary 
in adhering to these lines, we are not prepared 
to abandon them under any conditions.” Lord 
Rosebery had been asked whether he meant to 
drop the Irish question; the Irish question included 
other things besides Home Rule. ‘‘ You may drop 
one or all of these things, but you do not drop the 
Irish question. If you observe any inconsistencies in 
what I say with what I have previously said, I do not 
care.” Lord Rosebery had put before the country a 
complete policy. 


Mr. Epmunp ROoBErTSON, speaking at Torquay 
on Tuesday, entirely justified the courageous attack 
on the methods of barbarism made by ‘“‘ the loyal, 
faithful, and honest Leader of the Liberal Party in 
the House of Commons.” He urged that there 
should be an armistice, and negotiations with a 
view to the Boers joining in a united South Africa. 
The matter might be settled by an emergency Govern- 
ment of affairs, which should take office solely to make 
peace and then disband. Speaking the following 


evening, Mr. Robertson criticised Mr. Seddon’s taste 
in attacking the Liberal Opposition, and pointed out 
that New Zealand would have none of the burdens of 
the war. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice spoke at Cricklade 
on Monday, and {said that he was a loyal supporter 


of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the Commons, 
and that the leadership of the party was only settled 
when a Government was formed. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made two speeches in Bir- 
mingham on Monday. In the first he discussed the 
question of thrift, and declared that he had never raised 
expectations by putting forward impossible ideals. 
Other persons less practicable than he had been 
guilty of this mistake. Nothing could be done until 
friendly societies and trade unions had agreed on a 
practicable scheme of differentiation. Going on to 
speak of Imperialism, Mr. Chamberlain remarked that 
we were hated, but that was not his fault. We had 
been hated under Pitt, Melbourne, Wellington, and 
Palmerston. Speaking at a second meeting, Mr. 
Chamberlain said the Liberal Unionists were always 
right, and men who had called them hard names in 
1886 were now rushing to Chesterfield to announce 
their own conversion. 





Botu Mr. Bryce and Sir Robert Reid, who spoke 
on Thursday, were careful to offer a warm welcome to 
Lord Rosebery. Mr. Bryce, we are glad to see, pro- 
claimed himself still a staunch Home Ruler, and 
pointed out that it was no new thing to find Irishmen 
opposed to usin awar. We found the same thing in 
the American War. It was a proof, not that Ireland 
could be ignored, but that an unreconciled Ireland was a 
source of weaknesstothe Empire. Mr. Bryce repeated 
his criticism of the war, of farm-burning, the concentra- 
tion camps, and of annexation. Mr. Bryce interprets 
Lord Rosebery’s clean slate metaphor to mean nothing 
more than a warning against top-heavy programmes. 
If this is all Lord Rosebery means it is very easy for 
him to explain himself, but why such a simple point 
should be wrapped up in such mysteries it is difficult 
to understand. If Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward 
Grey meant anything by their ambiguities about Ire- 
land, they must surely have meant to drop Home Rule. 
At any rate, it is very easy for Lord Rosebery, 
who has not yet corrected this almost universal 
interpretation of his speech, to put himself out of 
the reach of misunderstanding. Taken in connection 
with his sentiments on the ‘‘ predominance of race,” his 
vote on conscription, and his silence on expenditure, it 
is not surprising that his language was understood to 
mean the abandonment of those traditional Liberal 
views of foreign policy which Mr. Bryce defended 
eloquently on Thursday. It séems to us unfair to the 
Liberal Party and to the nation that Lord Rosebery 
should not make it known whether he is ready to co- 
operate with the Liberal Party, and how he stands to 
great Liberal principles, instead of leaving the text of 
his speech to the care and inquisitive zeal of disputing 
commentators, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has brought upon us a very 
odious humiliation. If he often speaks as though he 
were not a Minister, it is impossible to treat references 
made to him by Ministers in other countries as if they 
were references to a private person. ‘* Let the man 
do what he likes—he is biting granite.” That is the 
contemptuous expression applied to a British Secretary 
of State by the German Chancellor in the hearing of 
all Europe. It was the climax of a patronising lecture 
addressed to a British Minister, and the whole country 
has to smart under it. But there was some- 
thing worse in Count Von Biilow’s speech. For there 
was an unmistakable implication that it was an insult 
to the German army to be compared to our Army. If 
Mr. Chamberlain allows himself to be forced into a 
position in which he cannot uphold the dignity of our 
Army or our nation, he has very special reasons for 
avoiding such language as induces these intolerable 
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humiliations. From Count Von Bilow’s speech it is 
evident that our Ambassador has already made an 
apology for Mr. Chamberlain’s indiscretion. We 
wonder whether Sir Edward Grey still exonerates Mr. 
Chamberlain, as he did in November, in the matter of 
this speech. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s declaration about our isola- 
tion on Monday was the severest criticism that has 
been passed on his own policy. For by his words in 
May, 1898, he showed that it was his object to escape 
from that isolation, and said that that could only be 
done by lending no ear to the Jingoes. This is what 
he said on Monday : 

“We have the feeling, unfortunately, that we have to 
count — ourselves alone, and I say, therefore, it is the 
duty of British statesmen, and it is the duty of the British 
people, to count upon themselves alone as their ancestors 
did. I say alone. Yes, in a splendid isolation, surrounded 
and supported by our kinsfolk.” 

In May, 1898, Mr. Chamberlain said: 


_ “One thing appears to me to be certain. If the policy of 
isolation which has been the policy of this country is to be 
maintained in the future, then the fate of the Chinese 
Empire may be, probably will be, hereafter decided without 
reference to our wishes and in defiance of our interests. 
If, on the other hand, we are determined to enforce the 
policy of the open door, to present an equal opportunity 
for trade with all our rivals, then we must not allow 
Jingoes to draw us into a quarrel with all the world at 
the same moment, and we must not reject the idea of an 
alliance with those Powers whose interests most nearly 
approximate to our own.” 
In other words, Mr. Chamberlain admits that his 
policy and language from 1899-1g02 has made impos- 
sible something he thought indispensable to the nation’s 
commercial welfare in 1898. No better comment on 
the speech has been made than Sir John Brunner’s 
remarks on Tuesday : 

“The previous night Mr. Chamberlain boasted of our 
splendid isolation, Our isolation used to be splendid. It 
was no longer splendid. It was in one seuse disappearing, 
and in another it had begun. Formerly we were in an 
isolated position in that we had a moderate and peacetul 
expenditure. We were now in a mad race for increased 
and bloated armaments. In the matter of the respect which 
used to be manifested towards Englishmen we were now 
isolated. That isolation was not splendid, but deplorable. 


Ir is interesting to see that Lord Milner has been 
taking part in the celebrations which accompanied the 
reopening of the Svar office at Johannesburg. Lord 
Milner is reported to have expressed the hope that the 
Star might have as brilliant a career in the future as it 
had had in the past. The Svus, it will be remembered, 
was owned by the Argus Company, in which 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Eckstein had a large interest. 
It was edited by Mr. Moneypenny, the Johannesburg 
correspondent of the Zimes, who sent home to that 
paper the accounts of the Uitlander grievances. Of 
those} accounts Captain March Phillipps has something 
to say in his book With Rimington. ‘‘The mass 
of the Uitlanders (cec., the miners and the working- 
men of the Rand) had no grievances. I know what I 
am talking about, for I have lived and worked among 
them. I have seen English newspapers passed from 
one to another and roars of laughter roused by the 
Times telegrams about those precious grievances.” 
The Star played a great part in this imposture, and 
Lord Milner hopes it will serve humanity as brilliantly 
in the future. But Lord Milner is entitled to 
regard the achievements of the S/ar with a special 
pride. The Morning Leader published on June 13, 
1900, some correspondence which had been unearthed 
in Johannesburg showing that when Messrs. Eckstein 
and Co, wanted a vigorous financial-Imperialist to edit 
the Johannesburg Star, and Mr. Norman refused their 
offer, they were reassured because ‘Sir Alfred Milner 
1s proceeding to England and he will probably find a 
better man.” About Mr. Norman Messrs. Eckstein’s 
agents had had some misgivings, ‘‘ because he was a 
thoroughly upright and open-minded man.” 





TueE SZ. James's Gazette accuses us of omitting any 
reference to Sir Henry Campbell-Ba.nerman’s speech 
iast June, because that speech threw the blame for the 
‘methods of barbarism” on the soldiers and not on the 
Government. In that speech the Liberal Leader was 
describing the policy of ‘‘ unconditional surrender,” the 
‘*insane policy of subjugation and obliteration,” and 
complained that Mr. Balfour refused to give him any 
information about the extent of our devastation and 
the state of the camps. It is true that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman said devastation was not the 
deliberate policy of the Government, but that is pre- 
cisely what he said in the extract we quoted from 
his speech at Bath. The S¢. /James’s Gasetle used 
language just as strong about the disclosures 
in the Parliamentary paper on farm burning. ‘‘A 
thing unheard of in civilised war”; ‘‘an outrage 
on the conventions of war’—how do these ex- 
pressions differ from the ‘‘methods of barbarism?” 
The St /ames’s very soon regretted its lapse into 
honest English sentiment, finding, presumably, that 
the ‘‘consequences were unpleasant,” and it has now 
reverted to the spirit in which it recommended that 
Boer women should be ‘‘ despatched.” It therefore 
speaks with all the warmth of a pervert. 


Letrers on the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy 
still continue to appear in the Zymes. Mr. Sidney Lee 
has been trying to demolish the structure built by 
another correspondent, based on the ‘‘ popular proverbial 
fallacy, which is traceable to an odé/er dictum of an 
eighteenth-century critic, that practically nothing is 
known of Shakespeare’s life.” Mr. Verrall in the same 
issue had a letter in which he imagined many ingenious 
pleas to account for Ben Jonson’s varying estimate of 
William Shakespeare. It must have been a curious 
experience for one who has found a ‘‘ cypher ” or some- 
thing like it in the Phaenisse and treated the Alcestis 
as an Alexandrian might have done, to be unmasking 
paradox. Meanwhile Mr. Skeat had ferociously defied 
Mr. Sinnett to produce an instance of the adjectival use 
of the word “‘ interesting” before the Restoration. Mr. 
Sinnett must have wondered for a minute whether his 
adversary was a new avatar of Max Miiller. One of 
the most sensible suggestions that we have seen was 
put forward by a writer in another paper : he inquired 
whether Bacon, humourist as he was, could have 
brought himself to the Shakespearian Lempri¢trish 
knowledge of the classics. In TZroclus and Cressida 
someone quotes from the ‘‘ Ethics,” but this may be 
Bacon’s way of showing his contempt for Aristotle. 
But a French correspondent of the Zzmes has warned 
us that all alike, dupers, duped, sceptics, may soon be 
the object of universal ridicule. So it may be safer 
not to take either side seriously, yet the alleged con- 
temporary indifference to the plays proves nothing 
about their authorship. 


THE warning was given by Sir Edward Grey on 
Tuesday, ‘‘ the country has got to make up its mind to a 
still further increase upon the Navy.” Weare glad that 
when Sir Edward Grey had finished Mr. J. A. Pease 
had the courage to protest against the reckless increase 
of expenditure and to call for ‘‘peace, retrenchment, 
and reform.” If ‘‘ efficiency” means anything at all it 
ought to be the enemy of extravagance. 


WE print elsewhere the report of a speech made by 
Mr. Burns last Saturday to an audience of London 
working men. It seems to us that this speech, charac- 
terised by the qualities of courage, insight, and a 
terse vigour which have made Mr. Burns so redoubt- 
able an opponent of Imperialism, well deserves to be 
read and studied by a larger audience than that which 
Mr. Burns addressed, It is an important contribution 
to a discussion which the nation is too apt to neglect. 
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THE OPPOSITION. 


ARLIAMENT will meet next week, and it is im- 
possible in this generation to recall a meeting of 
Parliament in graver or more ominous times. Two 
years and more of inglorious war, with all its results, 
give us a retrospect of which the miserable best 
that can be said is that the future is still blacker 
and more hopeless. And in this crisis it is the truth, 
that the most important matter for the nation is the 
condition of the Opposition. The Government are 
without resource or remedy. They are haunted by the 
ghosts of innumerable failures. They closed their ears to 
warnings ; they shut their eyes to the facts; they mistook 
obstinacy for a wise resolution, violence for an impres- 
sive strength, and their follies have left to the nation a 
long heritage of weakness and humiliation. ‘The public 
mind, however slowly it has learnt, is at least an apter 
pupil than the Government, and it knows to-day that the 
Government cannot find the way of escape. The 
Opposition is more than ever the custodian not only 
of our national traditions but of our national fate. 
This fact makes the question of the prospects of 
an effective Opposition of supreme importance. A 
Liberal member said the other day that if we had had an 
effective Opposition we should have secured peace. Adis- 
tracted Opposition has been able to do something. It has 
stopped formally, at least, the practice of indiscriminate 
farm-burning ; it has abolished the odious distinctions 
in the camps ; and it has driven the Government at last 
to break up the camps and correct some of the evils of 
a system which has mortally wounded our good name, 
But the? Opposition, as is well known, has been at 
half power. Will it remain at half power for another 
Session? The answer to that question depends ona 
few men in the Liberal Party. No one doubts the 
tenacity or the courage with which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will lead the party. The generous appre- 
ciation of his services by two of his colleagues on 
Thursday night will be endorsed by every Liberal who 
values bravery and the single eye of public spirit. 
Mr. Bryce said at Aberdeen : 


“You are told that there are divisions in the Liberal 
party. 1 regret them, and lest I should seem to accentuate 
them I will say no more than this one word which justice 
requires. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman is in no wise to 
blame for them, for no man could have shown not only more 
courage and earnestness, but more unselfishness and for- 
bearance than he has shown for the past three years. He 
has always thought first of his duty as Leader in the House 
and last of himself.” 


Sir Robert Reid said at Skipton: 


‘*Now this resolution also speaks of confidence in Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman. Few men have ever been more 
unfairly or more grossly attacked than Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman. I regard it as a duty to those who, like my- 
self, at the Reform Club meetings have twice chosen him as 
our leader to make good what I did upon those occasions. 
Just consider his position. You have thrust a man who is 
absolutely indifferent to personal distinction into a most 
—— place, in which he is not only our spokesman 

ut is also the principal object of attack of our political 
opponents. There are few men who have had so thorny a 
task; there are few men who could have accomplished it 
one-half as well as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman.” 


No one who appreciates the growth of vigorous 
Liberalism in the last six months doubts the loyalty 
and zeal with which the great body of the Opposi- 
tion will follow. The Leader and the great majority 
of the Opposition may be relied upon to pursue relent- 
lessly the policy of unconditional surrender, to hold 
the Government to its promise to reform the camps, 
to assert the civil rights of British subjects threatened 


by the Marais judgment, and by other developments of 
martial law such as those which have been illustrated 
in Miss Hobhouse’s letters printed in the A/anchester 
Guardian and to urge a temper of peace and conciliation. 
Will these efforts be thwarted and these energies be 
arrested by the hands of a few allies and colleagues ? 
One of the few men on whose attitude the 
answer to our question depends spoke on Tuesday. 
If there is to be an effective Opposition, individual 
members must be prepared to recognise certain restraints 
and make certain sacrifices. Sir Edward Grey said 
that he had made certain sacrifices to agree with 
Lord Rosebery. This is quite true. Sir Edward 
Grey now throws over the Kitchener proclamation, 


which Mr. Asquith defended last August. His 
mind is now hospitable to certain conciliatory 


proposals against which it was locked and closed 
during Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s campaign. All 
this is to the good. But in the samespeech he puts a pistol 
at the head of Liberal members, and tells them they 
must accept the whole gospel of Lord Rosebery’s speech. 
This is a preposterous demand, and no man is entitled 
to impose such an oath on the Liberal Party. 

Again, if there is to be an effective Opposition, 
the Opposition must agree in opposing a bad and 
incompetent Government. Here again we are alarmed 
by Sir Edward Grey’s speech. In one passage he says 
Liberals should not oppose a bad scheme, because 
their opposition obliges the Government to carry it: 


‘If the Liberal Opposition put down an amendment the 
proposal of the Government is sure to be carried. I don’t 
believe that the House of Commons wanted the scheme of 
army reform passed, and would have liked it withdrawn: but 
the Opposition did not consider it a good scheme, and so it 
had to be passed to keep the Government in.” 


What schemes, then, ought the Opposition to oppose ? 
Why is there an Opposition at all? As a matter of 
fact the Opposition within the last six years have 
actually compelled the Government to withdraw some 
bad schemes, Still more ominous is the distinction 
Sir Edward Grey drew between the patriotic and the 
party sentiments in Lord Rosebery’s speech ; 

‘But if in supporting him you fail to re-enforce the patri- 
otic and non-party portion ot what he said, then you will be 
destroying the effect of that part which criticised the 
Government, and depriving the valuable suggestions for 


peace and settlement which he made of the chances they 
might otherwise have had.” , 


Sir Edward Grey must see that such a distinction is a 
tremendous insult both to Lord Rosebery and to the 
Liberal party. An Opposition exists, as Sir Robert 
Reid said on Wednesday, to enforce certain political 
principles. It adopts and acts on those principles 
because it believes them to be vital to the national 
welfare. It is Liberal because it is patriotic. It 
opposes not because it takes a malign pleasure 
in the unpopularity which attaches to minorities, 
but because it sees that its duty to the nation points it 
along a path, and it takes that path, strewn and covered 
though it is with thorns and brambles. Sir Edward Grey 
thinks that as soon as there is a foreign outcry against 
us, we must acquiesce in wrong rather to try to set the 
wrong right. He refused to endorse a simple resolu- 
tion calling on the Government to reform the camps, 
because foreigners might think it was an admission 
that we were at fault. Better that the camps were 
emptied by disease than that Europe should imagine 
there was an Englishman who thought his Govern- 
ment not humane. We have no wish to revive 
But when 


the haunting memories of old quarrels. 
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this doctrine is laid down for the guidance of the 
Opposition, we are bound to protest, for, whilst pro- 
fessing to strengthen the nation, what it does in effect 
is to rob the nation of the wisdom and services of a 
great party. An Opposition conducted on such prin- 
ciples is at the best a sleeping partner in the conduct 
of the Empire, at the worst it is an active accomplice 
in its disfigurement and ruin. 





THE IRISH QUESTION. 
HE history of Nationalism shows that there are 
three conditions under which its militant spirit 
becomes active and strenuous. If there is a living and 
robust organisation at work directed to secure some 
concrete end which presents itself as an attainable object, 
if there is a breakdown of the fabric of administra- 
tion, or if there is the stimulus of actual coercion, Irish 
Nationalism asserts itself at once as a living force. 
It so happens that all of these conditions are 
to be found in Irish politics to-day. The demand 
for land purchase is not only hopeful but sure of 
success. It has combined in a common cause with 
the Nationalists the one Irishman outside their party 
who is a militant figure in politics, and it has, for 
the moment at any rate, blotted out the boundaries 
of Ulster, The Parliamentary action of Ireland is no 
longer subject to distractions and the weakness of dis- 
cord ; it is the action of a compact and a tenacious 
party, powerfully led, which has regained in 
respect and confidence in Ireland it had forfeited by its 
quarrels. And if that party is powerful in Parlia- 
ment (a propusition no one, whatever his sympathies, 
can deny) it relies in Ireland on a comprehensive 
organisation full of life and energy. That organisa- 
tion, as Mr. Redmond stated at the National Conven- 
tion on Wednesday, has over 1,200 branches. 

The second thing that helps Nationalist vitality 
is the breakdown of the existing order. Mr. Russell 
pointed out only a few weeks ago the consequences 
of a system under which one estate has its rents 
reduced by one-third after being acquired by the 
Congested Districts Board, and an estate on its borders 
is left in the old hands at the old rental. The English 
landed system is an artificial fabric in Ireland, and it 
is doomed. That fact is patent not only to the men 
who wish to see it go, and who strain after every sign 
and omen of its fate; it is patent to the men 
who have opposed Land Acts impeached the 
administration of the Land Acts, and resisted Mr. 
Plunkett's experiments, because they know well 
enough what the final issue of such measures must 
be. The land system of Ireland is in ruins, 
and its dissolution is at once the most resonant 
argument for the policy of the Nationalist party and 
the strongest encouragement to its energies. 

As if these motives to action were not enough, the 
Government have applied spontaneously the most power- 
ful stimulus that is known in politics. ‘ Tell me how 
many Irish members are in prison, and I will tell you the 
strength of Nationalism.” Six Irish members are either 
In prison or on their way thither at this moment, 
and the Government have taken down the Crimes 
Act from its place on the shelf of wanton 
follies to show again that to pretend that 


Ireland and England have the same civil liberties is 
a hollow mockery. There is little agrarian crime in 
Ireland, except the crimes committed by Sergeant 
Sheridan, the agent of Castle rule and the odious 
product of its methods; and the Government are pro- 
claiming meetings not to arrest crime and outrage, but 
to check and harry an organisation which demands 
Home Rule, a Catholic University, and Land Purchase, 
three several reforms that have been demanded by a 
Liberal Prime Minister, a Tory Leader of the House of 
Commons, and a politician who was in office two years 
ago in Lord Salisbury’s Government. Mr. Dillon in a 
powerful speech last Monday gave a concrete illustra- 
tion of the contrast betweeh the systems under which 
England and Ireland are governed : 


“In England a mob is allowed to gather together for the 
purpose of murdering an innocent man who dares to come 
to make a speech against the Boer War. It is allowed to 
wreck the ‘l own Hall of Birmingham and to pelt the police 
and kick them for an hour before a blow is struck against 
them. In Ireland, if we met together peaceably and with- 
out disorder to discuss our grievances and demand our 
rights, we don’t know at what moment we may be declared 
to be an illegal and unlawful assembly. One may be 
batoned on the spot, and prosecuted afterwards for taking 
part in an illegal assembly.” 


Every blow struck at the Irish League falls on those 
institutions Mr. Wyndham seeks to protect. 

So far as political energies are concerned, the 
Irish question is just now particularly alive. But the 
men who watch merely the play of Parliamentary forces 
and the outward symptons of political sentiment see 
only one side of Ireland. There is an Ireland which is 
not before the footlights ; there is a movement which 
does not express itself in the vehemences of Parlia- 
mentary debate or in challenges flung down to 
magistrates, or in the light-hearted defiance of 
prison walls. It is a movement to make the 
literature and the language of Ireland once 
again a living reality; to create a people which 
shali cling tenaciously to the symbols and ritual of its 
spiritual history, and nourish other memories and tradi- 
tions besides those of the dust of lost battles and the 
splendid heroism of vanquished leaders. That ambi- 
tion penetrates Ireland. It reaches every cottage, 
animates lives which are spent in a long struggle 
with grim want and famine, and it binds Ireland 
with a new oath to the cause of her fathers. What 
does that mean for England? It means that the Ireland 
of to-morrow—represented by a generation taught to 
revere its own language, and not by a generation which 
has largely forgotten it—will be still more conscious 
and more jealous of its nationality than the Ireland 
of to-day. Side by side with the efforts after economic 
reconstruction, for which Ireland owes much to Mr. 
McCann and to Mr. Plunkett, there is a new revival 
of the soul of Ireland. 

It is a grand spectacle for men who care for those 
ideals that once summed up political philosophy for 
English Liberals : the spectacle of a small nation of 
poor peasants setting itself to protect from the rich 
flood-tide of a rival civilisations the treasures of its 
traditions and the signs of its life and genius. Those 
Englishmen who think wash-houses, red-tape, and 
electric trams are the sum and substance of sensible 
ambition laugh at these challenges from the forgotten 
spirit of liberty; but it is they and not the Irish who 
are sporting with shadows and mistaking the masks 
for the faces of things. All that distinguishes Ireland 
from England is taking sharper and sharper outlines. 
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The passionate demand for self-expression grows bolder 
and more resonant. The Irish problem is aggravated 
and not softened by every generation which leaves it 
unsolved. These are the facts that we have to face if 
we mean ever to escape the reproach that we choose 
so to govern Ireland as to compel every Irishman who 
loves his country to regard the British Empire as his 
enemy. 

“We do not blindly cling to our scheme, but whenever, in 
whatsoever place, or before whatsoever assembly, the 
project for the government of Ireland may be proposed, our 
scheme—the scheme of Mr. Gladstone—will loom up as 
much of a landmark asthe Great Pyramid itself. You may 
kill the bill; you cannot kill the policy. You must re- 
member that whenever anybody turns aside from that land- 
mark, and looks to find any other on the landscape, he will 
only see the chained skeleton of coercion clanking dismally 
on a rusty gibbet by the roadside.” 

These were Lord Rosebery’s wise words in 1887. 
They are just as true to-day, and let us add some of 
the strongest arguments against Home Rule are 
disappearing. The Local Government Act and Mr. 
Plunkett’s committee have shown that it is nonsense to 
say that the Irish cannot govern themselves. The 
settlement of the land question will dispose of the 
argument that Home Rule would hand over the land- 
lords of Ireland to the tender mercies of a Parliament 
which would not see justice done. Every day makes 
the Liberal policy more urgent, every day makes its 
wisdom more clear. If Liberals who know the 
facts can forget Lord Rosebery’s warning in the 
midst of the offensive insults of men who, alas! 
have no cause to love our country, they are not only 
d:serting a cause they promised to befriend ; they are 
deserting their own country, whom they resolved to 
deliver from the reproach of failure and the danger of 
waat Lord Rosebery called a ‘‘ poisonous discontent.” 





POLITICAL ARITHMETIC. 


N his speech at Bristol, where he bravely and suc- 
cessfully defied Milo’s bullies, Mr. Lloyd-George 
devoted considerable space to an estimate of the cost 
of the war. On the very hopeful assumption that 
the Government will get to their bitter end of uncondi- 
tional surrender next July he works out a bill of four 
hundred millions sterling, and considers that it will 
mean an addition of forty millions annually to British 
taxation, a burden for which there will be nothing but 
desolation to show. He certainly did well to bring 
his point home to the audience by reckoning up the 
share of Bristol, which on his assumption is equivalent 
to an addition of four shillings amd eightpence in the 
pound to the rates for ever. At this, according to a 
correspondent of the A/anchester Guardian, there was 
‘*a significant whistle.” ‘* You may whistle,” said Mr. 
Lloyd-George, ‘* but you won’t get your money back.” 
A simpler and equally effective way of showing the 
local significance and weight of the war burden is by 
distributing the official cost of the war among the 
local areas. We will give a few examples of this 
method — with which readers of Zhe Speaker are 
sufficiently familiar—-adopting rateable values in 


preference to population. Now the rateable value of 
England and Wales is 175 millions sterling, and the 
annual cost of the war to the United Kingdom will 
probably prove to be something over 70 millions— 
much more, of course, when we are able to include the 
expenditure that will be necessary after the war is 
‘* formally” over. At any rate, we shall certainly 
not exaggerate the figures for the current financial 
year if we take the share of England and Wales 
at 58 millions—a sum just about equivalent to the 
yield of a six-and-eightpenny rate on all the rate- 
able property of the United Kingdom. Upon this 
basis it is a very simple matter to make out a table 
showing the cost of the war for the current year to any 
borough. You have only to divide the rateable value of 
the borqugh by three, ample allowance having already 
been made for leakages. From the annexed table it 
will be seen that even a comparatively small town like 
Dewsbury will have lost in the interval between March, 
1go1, and March, 1902, a sum of about £42,000. It 
might, perhaps, be worth while for some Dewsbury 
elector to ask the Conservative candidate who is at 
present wooing the constituency to render an account of 
this sum and to explain how Dewsbury will ever get a 
return for the sacrifices which it is making for 
Johannesburg. In the following list, containing a few 
towns of various sizes, we give the name of the town, 
its rateable value as it appears in the A/unicipal Year 
Book for 1go01, and on the right-hand side its contribu- 
tion to the war during the current financial year : 


Contribution to War 


Rateable Value. during Current 
Financial Year. 
Leeds 41,680,000 £560,009 
Liverpooi one 4,0C0,000 1,333,000 
Manchester 3,196,000 1,065,000 
Dewsbury 126,000 42,000 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 1,144,000 “a 381,000 
Norwich ... ; 357,000 119,000 
Nottingham 992,000 330,090 
Oldham ... 556,000 185,000 
Birmingham. 2,400,000 800,000 
Bradford... ae 1,396,000 465,000 
Cardiff... 1,057,000 352,000 
Huddersfield 454,000 151,000 
Hull 956,000 318,000 
Plymouth 443,000 147,000 
Portsmouth 787,000 262,000 
Salford 949,000 316,000 
Sheffield... 1,349,000 449,000 
Southampton ... 462,000 154,000 
Swansea... 359,000 119,000 
Wolverhampton 362,000 120,000 
Brighton... 802,000 267,000 


It is very difficult indeed, perhaps impossible, for 
people who live on modest incomes and are not accus- 
tomed to deal with large sums to obtain even a faint 
idea of what gigantic expenditure means, unless it is 
literally brought home to them. Mr. Lloyd-George 
thinks that when all the direct and indirect liabilities 
have been met the nation may get off with a payment 
of four hundred millions. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer makes his Budget speech it will be possible 
to show that the official estimate of the cost of the war 
has reached half that amount, having grown ‘“ large 
by degrees and beautifully larger” from that modest 
protoplasm of ten millions in October, 1899. Taking, 


then, two hundred millions as the total estimated cost 
of the war, that being the sort of basis which those 
who rely upon Treasury estimates will probably have 
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to work upon next April, we venture to present a 
little sum in arithmetic to governesses and others 
who are entrusted with the education of the tax- 
payers of the future. The problem for solution 
is: How large a Boer army could the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have set up in gold if he had 
been allowed to spend his two hundred millions in that 
way? Some treatises upon arithmetic, if we rightly 
remember, are printed in two forms, the first contain- 
ing the questions only, for the use of students, and the 
second containing the answers as well as the questions, 
for the use of teachers. In this case we shall be 
generous enough to work out the answer after defining 
the question. As the Boers are acknowledged to be 
possessed of fine physiques it will only be fair to allow 
eleven stone per man, and for the purpose of setting up 
these eleven-stone men in gold we have just two 
hundred million sovereigns. The sum then works out 
as follows: 
1 oz, of gold (Troy) = £3 17s. 104d. 
*. 1 lb. of gold (Troy) = 120z. = £46 14s. 6d. 
*. 175 lb. (Troy) = £8176 17s. 6d. 
But 175 lb. (Troy) = 144 lb. (avoirdupois) 
(See ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack.”) 
. 144 lb. (avoirdupois) = £8176 17s. 6d. 


Each man weighs 11 st. = 154 Ib.: 
And 1541b. = 154 X (£8176 17s. 6d.) 
144 
= £1259104 15s. od. 
144 


= £8744 9s. od. (say) £8,745 
.*. £8,745 produces one man of gold. 
And £200,000,000 produces 200,000,000 


8,745 
= 22,870 men approximately. 





If the war should cost 400 or 500 millions, as Mr. 
Lloyd-George predicts, the whole of the original 
Transvaal army might have been weighed out in the 
gold which will have been used for leading it into 
death or captivity. Has an army ever before fetched 
its weight in gold? It is almost time that grown-up 
Englishmen should take serious lessons in political 
arithmetic. Might not every Board school offer to 
take the men and women (rich as well as poor) of their 
district at continuation classes in the evenings with 
Mr. Morley’s tax-gatherer to act as schoolmaster ? 


FOREIGN CHARGES AGAINST THE ARMY. 


ERTAIN odious charges have lately been brought 

in some foreign newspapers against the behaviour 

of the British officers and soldiers in South Africa, and 
Lord Roberts has thought the matter so serious as to 
demand his formal contradiction. We do not believe 
these charges are at all generally believed by sober 
persons on the continent, any more than the atrocities 
which the Daily Mail would invent if a continental 
army were in the field would be believed by intelligent 
Englishmen. All the reputable papers, such as the 
Journal des Débats, have been careful to express their 
scepticism as to the allegations that have been made 
against the humanity and the courage of our troops. 


Unfortunately, some of our journalists prefer to hunt 
up unimportant and obscure papers in order to give 
a false impression of foreign sentiment. This 
practice of distorting the opinion of foreign nations 
is very general. We noticed the other day that the 
Times gave prominence to a remark by M. Ribot to 
the effect that ‘‘ Europe could not follow England in 
her present war,” and entirely omitted his flattering 
allusion to this country in the same sentence. 

There is a great deal to blame, and to blame very 
strongly, in the South African campaign. There is 
nothing to show or to suggest that there has been any 
breakdown of moral discipline in the Army. Those of 
us who have been loudest in denouncing a scheme of 
devastation have been particularly careful to acquit our 
troops of misconduct. Mr. Rhodes is the only con- 
spicuous Englishman who has attacked the army. If. 
we are not mistaken, Zhe Speaker was the only paper 
which called attention to the practice amongst officers 
of subscribing for the relief of the miserable women 
burnt out of their homes : 


“We believe that the British officer is no more lacking in 
humanity than he is lacking in courage; and the custom 
which, we understand, is general amongst our officers of 
subscribing amongst themselves, when their duty compels 
them to burn a farm, for the relief of the evicted women 
and children is precisely what anyone who has had to do 
with the Army would expect to hear of.” 

“[t is manifestly unfair to blame officers for carrying out 
their orders, however warmly we may criticise the orders 
themselves, for they are simply doing their duty. It is, of 
course, quite possible that there have been individual cases 
of violence and misconduct in South Africa, but there has 
been nothing to show that the discipline of the regular Army 


is at fault.” 

These sentences were written more than a year ago, in 
one of our first articles on farm-burning, and nothing 
has happened to make our words less pertinent to-day 
The only breakdown of discipline that has occurred was 
a mutiny, not in the regular Army, but in a colonial 
corps. There have been individual cases of misconduct, 
individual officers have been dismissed the service, and 
there are soldiers in prison. As for the humanity 
of our soldiers, no stronger evidence could be looked 
for than that given by Miss Hobhouse and Mr. 
Rowntree. 

There are some persons on whom the dramatic 
passion for the horrible grows like the habit of dram- 
drinking. Such persons find great opportunities for 
nourishing that taste during a war, when every whisper 
of an atrocity is greedily caught up. The mischief so done 
is often far-reaching in its effects. Few things, for 
example, could have done more to inflame suspicion 
and hatred against our Army than the conduct of the 
Times in printing a long letter accusing Lord Kitchener 
of instructing his soldiers to give no quarter. We 
argued at the time that the person or persons respon- 
sible for sending that anonymous communication to 
the Press and Mr. Buckle, who printed it in a paper 
which reaches the enemies of England in every country 
of the world, were greatly to blame. We have 
held the same opinion about other publications of 
charges and accusations. A red coat makes no man 
sacrosanct, but a war is the nursery of ‘‘atrocities.” We 
havecondemned such publications unreservedly andthose 
Liberals who have been most conspicuous in attacking 
the Government’s ‘‘methods of barbarism,” the Liberal 
Leader in particular, have been the first to admire the 
moral discipline which has been maintained by our 
soldiers throughout a long and tedious campaign. 
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The character and discipline of the Army will, 
we believe, survive all the malicious accusations that 
are based on calumny, as well as those that are due to 
the cowardly attempt, made in the merest party 
interest, to attach to the soldiers the responsibility 
for the Government’s misdeeds. It is a pitiful reflection 
on our patriotism that Lord George Hamilton and 
other politicians and journalists have been quite ready 
to imperil the reputation of the Army for the sake 
of shielding themselves from criticism. Unhappily the 
odium and ill-will excited abroad against this nation on 
account of the campaign in South Africa are not based 
on malicious calumnies of one sort or the other ; 
such calumnies are mortal and run their course. They 
are based on’the facts published by the Government. 
Foreign nations know from official statements and 
documents that a large number of farms have been 
‘burnt in the two States for reasons civilised warfare 
does not recognise. They know that after devastating 
the country we swept the women and children into 
camps, as the Spaniards did in Cuba, as a “ military 
measure”’; that for some time we punished women in 
these camps for the resistance of their husbands ; 
that the wife of the Military Governor had to appeal to 
an alien people for money to feed and clothe these 
women who were ‘‘destitute’’; that the Government 
refused the offer of a Swiss ambulance to help these 
unhappy people ; that the foreign Consuls were struck 
with such horror by the conditions of the camps that 
they presented a report on the subject to their Govern- 
ments, and that 11,000 children have died under our 
flag in these camps in six months. These things are 
not learnt from the critics of the Government. They 
are learnt from the Government themselves. They are 
not whispered into the hospitable ears of ill-disposed 
foreigners by venomous traducers of the nation ; they 
are openly declared; they are proclaimed from the 
housetops ; and they have made Europe ring with the 
pity and indignation of honest men. If foreigners 
had known no more than that these things had been 
done and that British politicians and journalists were 
busy praising them as bright and vivid examples of our 
humanity, turning over the dusty records of shameful 
wars to find analogies, and flinging cruel charges and 
harsh sneers where death and widely-scattered desola- 
tion called at least for pity, they might well despair 
of a nation which once took pride in its humanity and 
claimed the moral leadership of the world. Fortunately 
they know now that there are men and women in 
England who care more for her venerable reputation 
than they care for popularity and an inglorious shelter 
from bitter passions; that those men and women 
have recalled the old instincts of the nation, 
and that they have driven the Government to 
take action, at the eleventh hour, to redeem 
some of our victims and something of our name 
from the final devastations of unlicensed warfare. 
Patriotism can lay on no man a harder task than that 
of showing, when ideals are drowned in the seas of 
high passion, that there are still men to whom the 
reputation of their country is the most precious thing 
in the world. The Liberal Party has often been warned 
that the secret of success lies in humouring the preju- 
dices of the hour, but the day will come when men of 
all parties will rejoice that it preferred to show that, 


even in this crisis, that rare patriotism was still 
alive. 


CLAUDE AND OTHERS AT BURLINGTON 


HOUSE. 


ITTINGLY or the reverse, the Royal Academy 
has organised this winter’s exhibition with a 
view to pleasing both the crowd and the connoisseur, 
Just as the former will assuredly flock in its thou- 
sands to see the Colonna Raphael, which rumour has 
recently raised in public estimation from a work of art 
to a high-priced article of merchandise, so will the 
latter go to visit, and perchance revise his opinion on, 
the pictures by Claude de Lorraine. Of course there 
are other things. The finished sketch of Velasquez’s 
‘‘Las Meninas” is not to be passed by. Sundry 
Titians, Tintorettos, and Veroneses, and at least one 
beautiful Bernardino Luini, may provoke comparison 
with the specimens of these masters in our national 
collections ; there are, too, Raphaelis other than that 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. Then one of Greuze’s girl- 
faces has been popped into the present exhibition to 
sweeten it, like a lump of sugar into a cup of strong 
coffee, and other isolated masters are likely to claim 
attention from their very isolation. A Hans Memling 
meets us in the first gallery; there is one Carlo 
Crivelli, one Jordaens, one Lely, one Kneller. Not- 
withstanding which, the main features of the whole 
exhibition are two in number, and they are those we 
have named. 

The immediate interest, apart from its pecuniary 
one, of the Colonna Raphael lies in the fact that four of 
the other Raphaels exhibited here formed. part and 
parcel of the same altar-piece, that of San Severo in 
Perugia ; there remains little to be said about it. The 
work was one of the first important commissions that 
the painter executed, and is certainly a marvel of 
decoration. But it has not the tenderness and humanism 
that distinguish the great Italian’s later masterpieces ; 
the face of St. Paul, for instanee, is almost un- 
dignified in its extreme aggressiveness, whilst the 
entire conception, if complete, is bounded by very 
narrow limits. Still, it is the Colonna Raphael, and of 
great price. Turning—somewhat abruptly, we fear—to 
the seventeenth-century French painter of Lorraine, we 
find that the Claudes are not all contained in the one 
gallery devoted wholly to this master ; on the contrary, 
without mentioning his drawings, which practically 
fill the Black and White Room, there are several oil- 
paintings by the same hand scattered throughout the 
exhibition. However, it is not too much to say that 
the cream of the collection has been abstracted and 
placed in the second room. Here canvas after canvas 
shows us the landscape-painter who first tried to set 
the sun in heaven, and evolve from paint the true 
imagery of the earth and its goodness. With one 
exception, viz., the ‘‘ Landscape” (No. 49), which is 
so blue and cold that were it not for certain tricks of 
handling one might doubt its authenticity, every pic- 
ture is reminiscent of the ‘‘ Seaport” that hangs beside 
Turner’s ‘‘ Carthage ” in the National Gallery. In the 
Dulwich work, “ A Classical Seaport at Sunset,” in the 
Earl of Yarborough’s ‘‘ Landscape” (No. 55) and in 
Mr. Heseltine’s ‘*‘ Landscape” (No. 58) we have 
the golden mist and wine-dark sea that made Claude 
unrivalled for at least two centuries ; in others his pas- 
toral ideal recurs with almost monotonous persistency. 
For one at least of these classical landscapes, Mr. 
Robarts’s ‘‘ Trojan Women burning Greek Ships,” a 
special beauty may be claimed, the more whole-heartedly 
because, if the composition of the figures suggests no 
great wealth of thought, it is at least free from trivial 
incident such as_ the ‘ schoolgirl’s trunk” which 


serves for Dido’s travelling equipment in one of the 
painter’s best-known works; we may pass the red 
flags flying at the mastheads of the Greek ships. In 
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the ‘*‘ Trojan Women” the form of the landscape is as 
conventional as Claude’s always was, but the entire 
painting is redeemed from commonplace by the render- 
ing of the sea that, placid and gloriously sunlit, fades 
from the foreshore into infinite distance. And of 
Claude’s interpretation of light we find another parti- 
cularly interesting example in the ‘‘ Landscape” 
(No. 61). The dots of colour in this sunset sky, tenta- 
tive and feeble as they are, show a craving for more 
brilliancy than can be obtained by broad, flat tones, 
even when the latter are set against an opaque fore- 
ground. It is these symptoms of a higher and more 
poetic imagination that compensate us for the painter’s 
occasionally shocking poverty of thought. 

Claude’s obvious limitations, his conception of an 
ocean that never rose higher than that of a rippled 
pond, his clumsiness in evading artistic difficulties, his 
burdensome ciassicism that made no _ landscape 
complete without its Daphne or Venus or Diana, 
his poor little trivialities—these need not be discussed. 
It is enough for the present that the youthful Turner 
sat at his feet, and might have continued to do so had 
not Ruskin prompted him to the recognition of his own 
immeasurable powers ; it is enough, too, that Turner 
was only one of his many admirers. Claude’s influence, 
moreover, On contemporary schools must have been 
very great. How great we have but slight means of 
knowing. But in one picture here, the Duke of West- 
minster’s ‘‘ Landscape” (No. 66), the painting of the 
foliage, unless it has been very cleverly worked upon, 
proves that he anticipated, if he did not influence, the 
overpraised but very popular Dutchman, Meindert 
Hobbema. The trees in ‘‘ La Recompense du Village” 
and the ‘‘ Landscape’ (No. 70), exhibited here, recall 
Hobbema’s treatment and colour to some slight degree, 
and are as different as possible from the heavy, flat 
masses of certain other Claudes. In neither, however, 
is the modelling as suggestive of the Dutchman's 
speciality as itis in No. 66. Here the resemblance is 
almost startling. 

Chiefly on this account it is a matter of fleeting 
regret that Hobbema is an absentee from this exhibi- 
tion, which otherwise contains a fairly representative 
collection of Dutch masters of the period. Ruysdael 
and Van der-Neer are here ; there is even a landscape 
by Rembrandt, of a rich greenish-brown tone. (The 
other Rembrandts, with the possible exception of 
‘‘ The Painter’s Mother, Reading,” are not particularly 
noticeable. Of Franz Hals, on the contrary, there are 
several excellent examples. Most expressive of all, 
perhaps, is the ‘‘ Portrait of Michael de Wael,” a half- 
length in black dress with white lace collar and cuffs ; 
though the over-fresh colour of the face takes some- 
thing from its dignity. Wholly satisfactory, however, 
are the two child-heads which hang on either side 
of the doorway in the water-colour room. The first 
of these (No. 201), in a circular frame, is a somewhat 
coarse type, albeit the essence of that unaffeeted merri- 
ment that Hals loved to render; it is, in fact, the 
visage of a vulgar little Dutch girl with large mouth 
made larger by the grin and eyes painfully contorted. 
Its genuineness is undisputed, for only Hals could have 
put such breadth and facility into the painting. But 
we must confess that the companion picture, that of 
another little girl, strikes us as being more character- 
istic, not so much on account of its greater refinement, 
but because of a certain native sweetness that lurks 
therein, the exhalation, as it were, of the painter’s own 
disposition. We find a graver dignity in the same 
artist’s ‘* Portrait of a Lady ”—evidently a work 
of his mature days. Amongst other Dutch 
painters of the time, a Wouverman (No. 196), 
an Emmanuel de Witte (No. 183), a Pefer de 
Hooghe (No. 221), and a Willem Van de Velde 
(No. 224) may be mentioned as fair examples of their 
artists. Of contemporary Flemish painters represented, 
amongst whom are numbered Rubens and Van Dyck, 


there is but little to say, though we may note one distinct 
curiosity. This is Teniers’s ‘‘ Landscape, with the 
Chateau of the Painter,” a strange rendering of a light 
green countryside, in the centre of which we see a 
long walled garden with the chdteau at the far end. 
A group of allegorical figures, high coloured, and 
wholly without relation to the rest of the picture, 
occupy the foreground. Halfway up the canvas on the 
left side stands a village inn with a bevy of rustics out- 
side— the last detail the only one that suggests Teniers 


at all. Possibly the most extraordinary feature of the 
work is its bland indifference to values and all 
questions of light and shade. 

P J. 





OUR COAL SUPPLIES, 


HE appointment of a Royal Commission to con- 
sider the question’ of the coal supply of the 
United Kingdom is in fulfilment of a promise made by 
Mr. Ritchie last session, and is a step to be com- 
mended. The importance of its fuel supply to this 
country cannot be over-estimated. As a manufactur- 
ing nation, we have been made by it and by the iron 
which has generally been found in close contiguity to it, 
and during the thirty years which have elapsed since 
the results of what may be called the last stocktaking 
were announced, things have happened to modify and 
in some respects to invalidate the estimates then made 
and the conclusions then drawn. Ground has been 
worked out and abandoned; other ground has 
been brought into production; the home _ con- 
sumption fer caput has increased appreciably ; 
and, most of all, the export trade has grown in a 
manner quite undreamt of by the members of the last 
Commission and those scientists who aided them in 
their investigation. For instance, instead of an export 
of 360,000,000 tons estimated by this Commission for the 
thirty years to 1900, the total proves to be 960,000,000 
tons, of which about 750,000,000 tons have gone to 
foreign countries and 210,000,000 have been employed 
in merchant steamers. While the output has grown 
by nearly 110 per cent., the export abroad has grown 
by 287 per cent., and the consumption of merchant 
steamers in the foreign trade by 292 percent. As has 
been said, this tremendous development was never 
contemplated, and taken with the increased consump- 
tion in other directions, it so upsets the conclusions of 
the Commission as to reduce the ‘‘ life” of our coal 
measures to about one century instead of the three or 
four centuries then contemplated—always assuming 
that no increase is shown in the estimated re- 
serve. What we want to know now is whether later 
discoveries justify such an increase. If they do 
not, we must face the question of the conservation of 
our available supplies for the industrial future of the 
Empire. We are told that, long before our measures 
are exhausted, coal will have given place to something 
far more effective and far more economical as a 
generator of heat and power. Probably it will. 
Electricity or some still unsuspected force may come to 
our aid and permit itself to be chained down cheaply 
for our benefit. The past century witnessed so many 
remarkable discoveries that we have brought ourselves 
to think the present one should bring us more. Elec- 
tricity will certainly grow in application, but conditions 
here are not so favourable as in many other parts of | 
Europe and elsewhere for its cheap generation, and 
at present, at least, one can scarcely see how it is going 
to supersede coal for all purposes. One shrinks from 
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setting a limit to what may be accomplished by the end 
of the twentieth century. On the other hand, we are 
not entitled to assume definitely that by that time coal 
will be less valuable than the sands of the sea shore, 
and to use up all our resources recklessly, leaving the 
future to look after itself. 

The question of the coal resources of a country is 
one upon which there can, in the nature of things 
geological, be no finality. In the United Kingdom we 
have proceeded on more scientific lines of investigation 
than is usual. We have not been content to accept 
the airy speculations of imaginativ2 scientists with a 
taste for figures and none for possibly awkward con- 
tingencies. New Zealand, for instance, has been 
pointed out to us as a country possessed of an un- 
limited supply of fuel. But, only a few months ago, 
a Royal Commission reported that the hundreds of 
millions of tons, of which they told us, were dependent 
upon conditions which experience shows do not exist 
in the colony, that the fallacy lies in taking thousands, 
or even hundreds, of acres and reckoning them 
as all containing the same seams of coal of the 
same width, and that, so far from being inexhaus- 
tible, the present known supply is comparatively small, 
and will all be wanted for the colony’s requirements. 
We have not worked on these pleasant but unconvinc- 
ing lines; but the investigations of the geological 
survey, the occurrence of coal beyond boundaries 
formerly fixed, and other factors make a resurvey of 
our position desirable, and a more favourable moment 
than the present for such a work could scarcely have 
been chosen, while the composition of the Royal 
Commission is an ideal one. Hypothetical conclusions 
we shall inevitably have, but they are not likely to err on 
the wrong side, and we will be all the better for learning 
how westand, if only approximately. The Commissioners 
of 1866, who reported in 1871, came to the conclusion 
that down to the 4,000 ft. level, which is regarded as 
the workable limit, there were 90,206,000,000 tons 
within the borders of the exposed coal fields, and they 
estimated that under the Permian and other forma- 
tions there were 56,248,000,000 tons more, making in 
all 146,454,000,000 tons. The second of these totals 
constitutes a possible hidden reserve upon which it 
would be unsafe to reckon absolutely. If the first 
represents even approximately all we can rely upon and 
if the present rate of increase be maintained in home 
and foreign consumption, our coal supply will barely 
see the present century out. It is upon the persistence 
of the growth of exports more than upon any- 
thing else that the rate of acceleration or depletion 
depends. The last Commission thought it improbable 
that the foreign trade in English coal could go much 
beyond 12,000,000 tons per annum, whereas in 1891 it 
ran to 31,600,000 tons, and in 1900 to 46,100,000 tons, 
In addition, English steamers, which in 1870 used 
3,000,000 tons, consumed 11,752,000 tons last year and 
12,227,000 tons in 1899. The Commissioners could 
scarcely have been expected to foresee such a rate of 
growth as this, but it has been sufficient to nullify 
their ‘‘life” of 360 years for our known and possible 
coal measures, and it makes a new investigation with 
revised estimates all the more imperative. 


It may be that the new Commission will find itself 
justified in extending present estimates, or it may be 
that it will not. In either event, we can do something 
to postpone the day when we shall be obliged (failing the 
discovery of some compensating and no less effective 
force) to go to America for our supplies of fuel or to 
get out of business altogether. We can, if absolutely 
necessary for our existence, forbid the exportation of 
coal save for bunker purposes, though that is to be 
recommended only as a very extreme measure. And 
we can reduce the wastage, which is at present great, 
incidental to the mining of the coal. It is not always 
possible to extract all the coal in a given area, because 
that would make work more than usually dangerous. 


But the general adoption of coal-cutting machinery 
would be an unmixed boon, and much might be saved 
by economical methods at the surface, where the loss 
at present is formidable. 

M. R. D. 





SENSATIONALISM AND A CIPHER. 


HE revival of the whole astonishing Bacon-Shake- 
speare business is chiefly interesting to the philcso- 
phical mind as an example of the power of the letter which 
killeth, and of how finally and murderously it kills. Baco- 
nianism is, indeed, the last wild monstrosity of literalism ; it 
is a sort of delirium of detail. A handful of printers’ types, 
a few alphabetical comparisons are sufficient to convince 
the Baconians of a proposition which is fully as fantastic 
historically as the proposition that the Battle of Waterloo 
was won by Leigh Hunt disguised as Wellington, or that the 
place of Queen Victoria for the last forty years of her reign 
was taken by Miss Frances Power Cobbe. Both these 
hypotheses are logically quite possible. The dates agree ; 
the physical similarity is practically sufficient. Lriefly, in 
fact, there is nothing to be said against the propositions 
except that every sane man is convinced that they are 
untrue. 

Let us now consider for a moment the Baconian con- 
ception from the outside. A sensational theory about the 
position of Shakespeare was certain in the nature of things 
to arise. Men of small imagination have sought in every 
age to find a cipher in the indecipherable masterpieces of 
the great. ‘Throughout the Middle Ages the whole of the 
Aeneid, full of the sad and splendid eloquence of Virgil, 
was used as a conjuring book. Men opened it at random, 
and from a few disconnected Latin words took a motto and 
an omen for their daily work. In the same way men in more 
modern times have turned to the Book of Revelation full 
of the terrible judgment, and yet more terrible consolation 
of a final moral arbitration, and found in it nothing but pre- 
dictions about Napoleon Bonaparte and attacks on the 
English Ritualists. Everywhe12, in short, we find the same 
general truth——the truth that facts can prove anything, and 
that there is nothing so misleading as_that which is printed 
in black and white. Almost everywhere and almost in- 
variably the man who has sought a cryptogram in a great 
masterpiece has been highly exhilarated, logically justified, 
morally excited, and entirely wrong. 

If, therefore, we continue to study Baconianism from the 
outside—a process which cannot do it or any other thesis any 
injustice—we shall come more and more to the conclusion 
that it is in itself an inevitable outcome of the circumstances 
of the case and the tendencies of human nature. Shakespeare 
was by the consent of all human beings a portent. If he 
had lived some thousand years earlier, people would have 
turned him into a god. As it is, people can apparently 
do nothing but attempt to turn him into a Lord Chancellor. 
But their great need must be served. Shakespeare must 
have his legend, his whisper of something more than 
common origin. They must at least make of him a mys- 
tery, which is as near as our century can come to a miracle. 
Something sensational about Shakespeare was bound ulti- 
mately to be said, for we are still the children of the ancient 
earth, and have myth and idolatry in our blood. But in 
this age of a convention of scepticism we cannot rise to an 
apotheosis. The nearest we can come to it is a dethrone- 
ment. 

So much for the @ priori probability of a Baconian 
theory coming into existence. What is to be said of the 
a priori probability of the theory itself ; or, rather, to take 
the matter in its most lucid order, what is the theory ? In 
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the time roughly covered by the latter part of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth and the earlier part of the reign of 
James I, there arose a school of dramatists who covered 
their country with glory and filled libraries with their wild 
and wonderful plays. They differed in type and station to a 
certain extent: some were scholars, a few were gentlemen, 
most were actors and many were vagabonds. But they had 
a common society, common meeting-places, a common social 
tone. They differed in literary aim and spirit: to a certain 
extent some were great philosophic dramatists, some were 
quaint humorists, some mere scribblers of a sort of half- 
witted and half-inspired melodrama. But they all had a 
common style, a common form and vehicle, a common 
splendour, and a common error in their methods. Now, the 
Baconian theory is that one of these well-known historical 
figures—a man who lived their Jife and shared their spirit, 
and who happened to be the most brilliant in the cultiva- 
tion of their particular form of art—was, as a matter of fact, 
an impostor, and that the works which his colleagues thought 
he had written in the same spirit and the same circumstances 
in which they had written theirs, were not written by him, 
but by a very celebrated judge and politician of that time, 
whom they may sometimes have seen when his coach- 
wheels splashed them as he went by. 

Now, what is to be said about the @ friori probability 
of this view, which I stated, quite plainly and impartially, 
above ? The first thing to be said, I think, is that a man’s 
answer to the question would be a very good test of whether 
he had the rudiments of a historical instinct, which is simply 
an instinct which is capable of realising the way in which 
things happen. ‘To many this will appear a vague and un- 
scientific way of approaching the question. But the method 
I now adopt is the method which every reasonable being 
adopts in distinguishing between fact and fiction in 
real life. What would any man say if he were informed 
that in the private writings of Lord Rosebery that statesman 
claimed to have written the poems of Mr. W. B. Yeats? Cer- 
tainly, he could not deny that there were very singular co- 
incidences in detail. How remarkable, for instance, is the 
name Primrose, which is obviously akin to modest rose, 
and thus to “ Secret Rose.” On the top of this comes the 
crushing endorsement of the same idea indicated in the 
two words “ rose ” and “ bury.” The remarks of the Plough- 
man in the “ Countess Cathleen ” (note the rank in the peer- 
age selected) would be anxiously scanned for some not im- 
probable allusion to a furrow ; and everything else, the states- 
man’s abandonment of Home Rule, the poet’s aversion to 
Imperialism, would be all parts of Lord Rosebery’s cunning. 
But what, I repeat, would a man say if he were asked if the 
theory was probable ? He would reply, “ The theory is as 
near to being impossible as a natural phenomenon can be. 
| know Mr. W. B. Yeats, I know how he talks, I know what 
sort of a man he is, what sort of people he lives among, and 
know that he is the man to have written those poems. | 
know Lord Rosebery, too, and what sort of a life his is, and 
I know that he is not.” 

Now, we know, almost as thoroughly as we should know 
the facts of this hypothetical case, the facts about Bacon 
and Shakespeare. We know that Shakespeare was a par- 
ticular kind of man who lived with a particular kind of men, 
all of whom thought much as he thought and wrote much 
as he wrote. We know that Bacon was a man who lived in 
another world, who thought other thoughts, who talked 
with other men, who wrote another style, one might almost 
Say another language. That Bacon wrote Shakespeare is 
certainly possible ; but almost every other hypothesis, that 
Bacon never said so, that he lied when he said it, that the 
printers played tricks with the documents, that the 
Baconians played tricks with the evidence, is in its nature a 
hundred times more probable. Of the cipher itself, I shall 
speak in another article. For the moment it is sufficient to 
point out that the Baconian hypothesis has against it the 
whole weight of historical circumstance and the whole of 
that supra-logical realisation which some of us call tran- 
scendentalism, and most of us common sense. 


G2. ¢C. 


DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALITY. 


Sh: tradition of popular parties throughout Europe 

has been to sympathise with the struggle for 
national independence which makes up so large a part of 
the history of the nineteenth century. A great part of the 
inspiration of Liberalism—and without inspiration Liberal- 
ism, unlike its opponent, is helpless—has been drawn from 
the struggle of the nations against Napoleon, of the Eastern 
Christians against Turkey, of the Poles against Russia, of 
the Italians against Austria, of the Irish against England. 
Some modern writers hold that from the democratic point 
of view all this sympathy with nationalism is mere anti- 
quated sentimentality. It is not, we learn, self Govern- 
ment, but good Government that is required. The brains 
needed to organise good Government will be readily found 
in a great empire which is to a petty community of pea- 
sants as a mammoth store to a village shop. There is a 
sad want of modernity about these smaller races that 
struggle to be free. The petty shopkeeper ought to realise 
that he would be much better off as a salesman at 
Whiteley’s, and similarly the Boer should reflect how admir- 
ably Lord Milner and Mr. Rhodes would “ organise” him 
as a part of that great gold-producing machine, the British 
Empire. Of national rights this theory makes short work. 
According to one version there are no such things, There 
is no right but might—a theory which is in reality the 
most ancient of all theories, but which reappears 
periodically in seasons of intellectual dry rot, and always 
with the same pretension of being brand new and up to 
date. According to another version, less pretentious and 
less stale, all “ rights” must give way to the well-being of 
the majority. Now—TI have seen this gravely argued— 
the bigger nation is the majority. Therefore, the smaller 
nation must yield to it. In the concrete, it is an absurd 
pretension that 30,000 Boers have any right to the gold 
mines that happen to have been found in their territory. 
All the interests concerned must be taken into account, 
and are not the interests of fifty millions greater than the 
interests of thirty thousand? Some “ Socialists” slightly 
vary this argument. Ideally they admit gold mines should 
belong not to the British Empire collectively, but to the 
world at large. But as the world at large has no means of 
communising then the task is left to the British Empire, 
which in turn delegates it to Messrs. Wernher, Beit and 
Co.—a second best it is true, but what would you ? Any- 
thing is better than to leave them in the hands of a govern- 
ment of peasants, and to a certain kind of Socialism the 
great capitalist presents himself no longer as an enemy, but 
as an ally.* 

Perhaps we ought not to judge a theory by the most 
absurd or repugnant conclusions that have been deduced 
from it. It is fairer to say that the form of democratic 
theory which ignores national differences and national 





* Lest some of these aiguments should look like caricature 
I append some quotations from a quite clever and occasionally 
sensible little book (Fadbianism and the Empire, pp. 22 ff.): 
“What has really happened is that a troublesome and poor 
territory which the Empire cast off . . . has unex ectedly 
turned out to be a gold reef; and the Empire, accordingly, takes 
it back again.” The aroma of unconscious humour that hangs 
about that “accordingly ” compensates one formuch. To those 
“dominated by the morality of private property,” it is con- 
ceded, the transaction must be shocking; but the real ustifica- 
tion is that “in the interests of civilisation as a whole” such 
mighty forces as goldfields . . . must not be wielded “by 
small communities of frontiersmen. Theoretically ”—almost 
as good as “accordingly” just above—‘they should be inter- 
nationalised,” but as this is impossible, the British Empire is 
the best substitute. But is the Empire to have them or is this 
also “theoretical”? “The elector who does not ask his candi- 
date whether he means the Rand gold to become and to remain 
the public property of the South African province of the Empire 
is not fit to exercise the franchise.” To which it may be added 
that the writer who has a moment’s doubt as to the practical 
result is not fit to instruct him. 
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rights is the result of a false abstraction. It rests 
on a mechanical view of society, and lays stress 
on only one element in the democratic ideal. It 
treats the State as though it could be formed by any 
aggregate of men selected at haphazard and endowed with 
equal voting power. It forgets that patriotism is not a pro- 
duct of the ballot-box but rather a heritage and a tradition, 
that loyalty is not merely a matter of reciprocal benefit but 
as much a matter of collective pride, that the law-abiding 
spirit which accepts the existing order with its constitution- 
ally-voted changes is not the growth of a day, but is deeply 
rooted in that underlying community of character by which 
a man is attached even against his will to his kindred and pre- 
fers their blunders to the perfect wisdom of an alien. Analyse 
the difference as you will, and explain it as you may, the 
State which is also a nation will have a different life from the 
State which is a fortuitous concourse of atoms, or the 
mechanical aggregation of a series of conquests. ‘To ignore 
the difference is to leave a huge sunken rock unmarked on 
the chart of political prophecy. 

On the other side the theory ignores every element in 
democracy save one. Democracy is not merely the govern- 
ment of a majority. It is rather the govern- 
ment which best expresses the community as a 
whole, and towards this ideal the power assigned 
legally to the majority is merely a mechanical 
means. ‘There are, as has been shown in a previous article, 
quite other features of government by no means less essential 
to the democratic idea, and to these conditions the power 
of the majority pushed to an extreme may be fatal. It is 
not a question of the abstract rights of nationality. There 
are no abstract rights whatever of nationality, or of empire, 
of liberty, or of property. The rights of an individual are 
what he may expect from a social erganisation based on 
certain principles, and the test of his rights is this, that 
their persistent violation is in the end fatal to the principles 
of the organisation. ‘The denial of a man’s right to control 
his pocket borough, for example, involved the dissolution of 
the English aristocratic system. In the same way, as argued 
in a previous article, the denial of “constitutional liberty ” 
involves the dissolution of democracy. Every question of 
right runs up in the end into a question of fact, for the 
sanction of a right is the consequence which befalls the 
society that breaks it. If we attempt to lay down a general 
definition of national rights and apply it—on the old “ geo- 
metrical method ”—with rigid uniformity in all cases, we 
shall find ourselves speedily involved in a network of con- 
tradictory claims, and in the futile effort to escape by 
means of verbal distinctions that do not correspond to the 
real facts of the case. But if we regard political science as 
being like all things practical a blending of many con- 
siderations, at the lowest a compromise of different claims, 
at the highest a synthesis, we may go on to ask what weight 
or value has the claim of nationality to consideration ? Here 
at any rate for the democrat the general answer is much 
simpler. He is bound to recognise as a.mere matter of 
fact that where a number of men are bound together by the 
peculiar ties of sentiment which constitute nationality, and 
this sentiment does not receive free play from the Govern- 
ment to which they are subject, then constitutional liberty 
is threatened, and if constitutional liberty perishes, all but 
the husk of democracy must go with it. Hence he must 
admit that the suppression of a nationality is dangerous to 
the success of his principles in proportion on the one hand 
to the depth and vitality of the national feeling, on the 
other to the lengths to which the majority will allow itself 
to be led in the process of suppression. He will hardly 
adopt the current view that you prove your manliness by 
sticking at nothing, not even the total depopulation of a 
country, but will hold by the saner principle that where a 
nation finds itself being drawn into courses repugnant to its 
traditions it is a sign that it has started on the wrong road. 
National rights, then, have their assigned place in the demo- 
cratic system, and the democrat who is told that for his 
country’s honour or safety she is bound to hold another 
nation in bondage, and is asked to assent in the name of 
governing democracy, must reply that it is only by dismiss- 


ing his democratic ideas that he can do what is asked. If 
there is no practical solution he will choose whatever seems 
the lesser risk, but he will not, if he is a clear-headed per- 
son, accept the suppression of a nationality in the belief 
that he is carrying out democratic principles, but in the 
full consciousness that, for extraneous reasons which may 
or may not be sufficient, he is putting them in jeopardy. 

Nationalism may be exaggerated like everything else, 
and its most repulsive exaggeration is precisely Jingoism, 
whether it takes the form of mere vulgar aggressiveness or 
disguises and deceives itself in the garb of international 
philanthropy. But a nation that is merely standing up for 
its own rights, and is not seeking either to conquer or to 
patronise the world at large, has always had the sympathy 
of liberally-minded men. Nationalism of this kind has stood 
for liberty, not only in the sense that it has resisted tyran- 
nous encroachment, but also in the sense that it has main- 
tained the right of a community to work out its own salva- 
tion in its own way. A nation-has an individuality, and the 
doctrine that individuality is an element in well-being is 
rightly applied to it. The world advances by the free, 
vigorous growth of divergent types, and is stunted when all 
the fresh bursting shoots are planed off close to the heavy, 
solid stem. Good government is worth much, but, so far as 
imposed from above, more for the life that it makes possible 
within it, which will probably sooner or later conflict with it, 
than for the material comfort of which it is the direct 
cause. Organisation is worth much, but the most perfect 
mechanical organisation is something far inferior to organic 
life resting on the spontaneous co-operation of parts which 
pieserve their independent vitality. 


L. ‘I. Hospuouse. 





THE THEATRE. 


“FROCKS AND FRILLS”—‘*A PAIR OF SPEC- 
TACLES ” — ** MRS. WARREN’S' PROFES- 
SION” —“*THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST.” 


HE management of the Haymarket Theatre are 
gradually crystallising their entertainment into 
a formula almost as well defined, in a very different way, 
as that of the Palais Royal farce: and there is no 
reason why the Haymarket formula of gentlemanly 
melodrama. should not become as popular with a 
London public as the other became with a Parisian, 
for there are many excellent things about the type. It 
is not ambitious as dramatic art certainly, but the great 
public care very little for what is ambitious in dramatic 
art, and so the management of the Haymarket lose 
little there. It is neither particularly subtle, particularly 
ingenious, nor particularly profound, but as the public 
certainly prefers what is obvious, what is familiar, and 
what is shallow, there is nothing lost there either. But 
it is very refined both in manners and in moral 
tone. It is calculated not unduly to disturb either the 
intelligence or the emotions of the most ignorant or 
the most sensitive. It is played by a company which 
includes not only excellent acting, but a great deal of 
personal charm. It is always costumed and mounted 
with the greatest delicacy and taste, and the greatest 
attention to detail. It is always rehearsed to a point 
of perfection far beyond the average in English pro- 
ductions. It is played in the most attractive of all our 
theatres. So that there is little wonder that not only 
is the character of the entertainment becoming 
crystallised, but its success is becoming a matter of 
course. 
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The latest production, Frocks and Frills, is 
very like the one that went before it, and not unlike 
the one that went before that. We have the same 
young man in debt, the same young lady poor but 
refined and ill-treated by rich relations. We have the 
moneylender who lends money, and asks to be allowed 
to forego his interest, and the rather foolish but very 
kind young man (played, of course, by Mr. Cyril 
Maude) who insists also on lending money merely out 
of the kindness of his heart. But this time there is an 
additional attraction, or it may be that it is merely that 
an addition has been made to the Haymarket formula ; 
for, as the title suggests, Frocks and Frills is not 
only a play, but also a dressmaker’s show-room. In 
each act, as we are advised on the programme, the cos- 
tumes have been designed and made by a different firm, 
and the wit of Jay’s has been set against the ingenuity 
of Paquin’s to try and make the second act more im- 
portant than the third, while the taste of the Maison 
Lucile doubtless hopes to make the fourth act more 
important than either of them. It is all very beautiful 
and very exciting. At least one is assured that it is 
so by those who make up the largest portion of the 
theatrical audience, and if ladies will pay ten shillings and 
sixpence to see across the footlights what theycan doubt- 
less see for nothing in a shop window in Bond Street, 
there seems little reason why Messrs. Maude and Harri- 
son’s innovation should end here, or why the same thing 
should not be done on an even yet greater scale in future 
plays. Why should not, for instance, Mr. Cyril Maude, 
Mr. Allan Aynesworth, and Mr. Herbert Sleath make 
themselves the models for the same kind of furious 
competition? Mr. Maude’s shooting suit in the first 
act could be by Poole, his evening dress in the second 
by Davis, his yachting suit in the third act by Hope 
Brothers, and so on. The hats could be in one act by 
Heath, in another act by Woodrow, the gloves —— ; 
but it is needless to carry the suggestion to greater 
detail. It may sately be left to Messrs. Harrison and 
Maude to make the most of it. 

But, apart from its sartorial attractions, the play 
is, as I have suggested, admirably acted. Mr. Cyril 
Maude as the good-natured young gentleman, with red 
hair, few brains and a persistent stutter, is absolutely 
charming. He does very little, but he makes himself 
very much liked. Miss Ellis Jeffreys, as an empty- 
headed, cackling and hysterical woman of fashion, 
plays with the delicate art which is more delightful in 
every new performance that she gives. Her touch in 
light comedy is just now almost unique on the English 
stage. Miss Grace Lane is the heroine, and plays a 
difficult part with admirable skill. Miss Lottie Venne, 
Mrs. Charles Calvert and Mr. Eric Lewis are also 
excellent in minor characters. 

__ Mr. John Hare, who has been absent from the stage 
since his return from America, has happily decided not 
to leave it altogether. Happily because his is a stage 
personality so lovable, and an art so perfected, that his 
retirement would be a very great loss to the English 
theatre. He is now appearing at the Criterion Theatre 
in 4 Pair of Spectacles, which is at once the most 
popular play and the most admirable performance in 
his repertory. The play is a rather curious mixture 
of really original dramatic ideas clothed in almost 
childishly obvious theatrical dialogue and _ con- 
struction. At one moment one is astunished at 
the originality of the scheme, at another one 
marvels at the fact that such familiar stage carpen- 
tering succeeds in being anything else but tedious. 
But although everything happens at the moment when 
one expects it to happen, and although Mr. Goldfinch’s 
many mistakes of temper all come right in what is a sort 
of catalogue of happy endings, the thing never fails in 
holding one’s attention. That this is partly due to the 
play itself of course one cannot question, but it is 
certainly also due in great part to Mr. Hare’s acting. 
Whether he is the benevolent old gentleman of the 


beginning of the play, the peppery old gentleman of 
the middle of the play, or once more the benevolent 
old gentleman of the close, he always endears himself 
to his audience. Even in his phase of suspicion and 
bad temper, the actor shows with very great art how 
itis always the bad temper of a really kind-hearted 
old man. Mr. Charles Grove’s performance as the 
blunt and cautious brother is also of the utmost 
service, both on its own account and as a foil to 
the character played by Mr. Hare. A Patr of Spectacles 
is certainly one of the most delightful pieces of acting 
to be seen in London. 

Mrs. Warren's Profession, performed by the Stage 
Society on Sunday afternoon, may probably be taken 
to rank with his association with the Fabian Society 
and the St. Pancras Borough Council as the serious 
work of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s life. And it is remark- 
able, not only as the only one of his plays in which the 
author’s keen sense of ridicule is not allowed absolutely 
to destroy his own dramatic scheme (although even 
here the keen sense of ridicule gets a very good look 
in), but as an earnest, an impassioned, a dignified, and 
a profoundly reascned contribution to the discussion of 
certain grave social difficulties, and one of which the 
effect may be estimated as likely to be even greater and 
more valuable than its author’s direct efforts, literary 
and practical, towards improvement in the circum- 
stances of his fellow-creatures. J/rs. Warren’s Profes- 
ston should be read by everyone who wishes fearlessly 
to recognize what is rotten in the conditions of modern 
life, and what is unreal in most people’s view of those 
conditions. 

But as a work of dramatic art JJ/rs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession can hardly be said to exist. It would not be 
impossible, although it would be difficult, for a great 
dramatist to write a play which should be as eloquently 
didactic and a great work of art at the same time. 
But in his hands it would be drama first and sermon 
afterwards. It would not be impossible, although it 
would be difficult, for the great dramatist to write a 
fine play upon a theme so unpleasant. But in his hands 
it would be the possibilities of beauty in the theme that 
would be insisted upon, not merely its unpleasantness. 
It would not be impossible for a tremendous satirist to 
write a masterpiece upon such a theme. But in his 
hands the circumstances would be illustrated in studies of 
human character, not merely stated by dummies. 

Mr. Shaw has, in fact, approached his theme from 
the wrong end. He is always occupied with demon- 
strating the falseness of the social lie rather than with 
illustrating the reality of human character. In fact, 
Mr. Shaw starts out to prove something, and proving 
something does not lie within the province of art. 
This is apparent in every scene of the play. It would 
have been impossible for a man of Mr. Shaw’s wit, 
literary distinction and clearness of thought (and he 
possesses these qualities more than all the other play- 
wrights of London put together) to have written some 
of the scenes in this play if he had conceived them from 
the point of view of human character instead of from 
the point of view of propaganda. The dispassionate 
argument between the mother and daughter, when the 
mother has just given her appalling life’s history, is 
almost absurd as a picture of an interview between two 
human being’s in such relations and at such a moment. 
There are many other scenes in the play that give one the 
same impression. Mr. Shaw’s wittiest lines, deriving 
their humour, as they often do, from the very fact that 
they go against the grain of the human possibilities of 
the situation, are only another indication of the 
fact that, brilliant writer and sincere thinker as 
he is, Mr. Bernard Shaw is quite lacking in the 
dramatic instinct. The play is impressive, certainly. 
It would be next to impossible to take so terrible 
a subject and not to make it impressive, but in 
his modest speech at the close of the performance 
Mr. Shaw hinted at the truth. It was the dramatic 
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nature of the subject and not Mr. Shaw's dramatic 
treatment of it which was impressive. As far as it is 
dramatically concerned he has only taken it to under- 
line everything in it which is hideous, and to suggest 
nothing in it which might be human or beautiful. It is 
also impressive as a speech by Mr. Bernard Shaw ona 
great social problem, but that is another matter. It 
should be mentioned that Miss Fanny Brough and 
Mr. Charles Goodhart gave admirable performances as 
the two ‘‘unpleasant” and depraved persons of the 
play. Miss Brough, playing out of her line, rather 
neglected that assumption of distinction and gentility 
which would have made the character more effective, 
but she played with very great force. Mr. Goodhart’s 
make-up was extremely clever. 

The — of Being Earnest, by the author 
of Lady Windermere’s Fan, has been revived at the 
St. James’s. It is a matter of regret that it should be 
definitely announced that the play can only be given for 
a limited number of performances, for it is probably 
the most brilliant and the most entertaining light 
comedy that has been seen on the London stage since 
Sheridan. No more need be said of it than that the 
years which have passed since its first production have 
not made it seem in the least ephemeral and out of date. 
It is as original and delightful now as it was then. 


P. C. 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHN BURNS, M.P. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1902. 


RIENDS and Fellow Citizens,—When last I 
addressed you I spoke on the duties of citizen- 

ship. On that occasion I inculcated duty to your city, 
love of your parish, sacrifice for your poorer neighbours 
in a common cause for your common city. You took 
the advice in the L.C.C. election, and in your endorse- 
ment of its progressive policy supported a public body 
that, with all its drawbacks—Parliamentary limitations 
and monopoly opposition—had done more for London in 
ten years than Parliament had done for a century. 
(Cheers.) The reason for this difference was that hope, 
charity, and perseverance with the neighbourly spirit 
had inspired the Council in all its excellent work. 
To-night I speak to you upon ‘‘ some social problems,” 
not only those questions that affect your material 
surroundings, such as physical environment, local 
needs, industrial troubles, and inequalities of social 
life, but I intend to deal not only with some 
burdens that are imposed upon you by past neglect 
and present mismanagement, but also with those 
burdens and grievances you are partly responsible 
for, through the tastes you satisfy, the desires you 
gratify, the cravings you intensify, the difficulties your 
undisciplined conduct creates. Solomon said the curse 
of the poor is their poverty. That is true, socially and 
individually. But poverty fromits own depths cannot but 
bring forth the wild, disordered anarchy of despair, when 
its last condition is worse than its first, or it can, by 
hopeful volition and persistent activity, translate itself 
from mere animal suffering and discontent easily 
appeased into a conscious, well-ordered uprising for a 
more excellent method for the extinction of poverty by 
the poverty-stricken. The time has arrived when 
those who feel its pinch should of themselves decree 
that it is useless, dangerous, and ought to be abolished. 
(Cheers.) I am here to state the problem of London 
poverty as I see it, and to suggest to those who are, 
or will be, within its toils how best it can be overcome 
—yes, and three out of five in this hall will be, ere 


you die. The social problem in London is mainly 
begotten of poverty of means in the poor, poverty of 
ideas in the community, and perpetuates itself by its 
sordid characteristic and conditions. In this, the 
greatest, wealthiest, and presumably best governed 
city in the world, we have a problem that demands 
much of the energy and wealth we are dissipating for 
less worthy causes in the outposts of Empire. (Cheers. ) 
Solomon has said, possibly to Queen Sheba, probably 
in the Northern Transvaal—(laughter) —‘‘ The fool has 
his eyes in the ends of the earth” ; that by recent events 
is lamentably true, as can now be easily seen in the 
past three years, which proves that there are too 
many fools in this country. (Laughter and cheers.) 
The fact is there are go0,00o people in London 
living in overcrowded dwellings, of whom nearly 
500,000 are living the life of the one-room tenement. 
(“‘Shame.”) Yes, but partly on the one-room tenants. 
(Cheers.) This table of overcrowding is the measure 
of your problem and the standard of your duty. 


The number of persons living in tenements (of 1 to 4 


rooms)is  ... oss 2,333,152 
Of these— 

1,086,537 live less than 2 to aroom, leaving ... we 1,246,615 
who are living 2 to a room and upwards. 

762,417 live 2 (but less than 3) toa rvom, leaving... 484,198 
who are living 3 to a room and upwards, 

2,9,074 live 3 (but less than 4) to a room, leaving ... 185,124 
who are living 4 to a room and upwards. 

114,714 live 4 (but less than 5) toa room, leaving ... 70,410 
who are living 5 to a room and upwards, 

43:443 live 5 (but less than 6) to a room, leaving ... 26,267 
who are living 6 to a room and upwards. 

17,934 live6 (but less than 7) to a room, leaving ... 9,033 
whe are living 7 to a room and upwards, 

6,153 live 7 (but less than 8) to a room, leaving ... 2,380 
who are living 8 to a room and upwards. 

1,841 live 8 (but less than 9) to a room, leaving ... 1,032 


who are living 9 to a room and upwards. 


These facts are a sad commentary on the poem, 
‘The stately homes of England, how beautiful they 
stand.” These overcrowded tenements cannot be 
described but as brick boxes with slate lids, 

‘* Where home is a hovel and dull we grovel, 
Forgetting that the world is fair.” 
At least a million of people who live thus, on wages 
that barely sustain decent life, are but prisoners of 
poverty, whose lot in life is but a funeral procession 
trom the cradle to the grave. We must go to the 
rescue of these people—the outlanders at home, the 
outsiders down our street, the insiders in our slums, 
and the outcasts in our parks and public places. For 
these, as soon as practicable, better homes should be 
provided at once, in the interest; of physique, of morals, 
of industrial efficiency, and municipal health. For this 
object the London County Council has done much, and 
would like to do more if it had the means and the power. 
Hitherto, Parliament has been too slow to give facilities 
for the solution of this problem, but this must, by 
the pressure of the poor themselves, be altered. 
You have to see to it that they not only 
demand their rights but interest yourselves by 
forming moral and ethical centres from which 
should radiate personal advice to these prisoners of 
poverty who have lost heart and the spirit and courage 
of manhood. (Loud cheers.) Housing, rehousing, 
dishousing, rapid traction trams at a penny universal 
fare in London are good, and if done on a large scale 
very effective remedies. But there are other, if minor, 
remedies in the reach of the people themselves. 
Making every allowance for environment affecting will 
and conduct, there are thousands of homes in London 
which ‘are dirty because the dwellers are drunken, 
filthy because their tenants are foul, verminous 
because their tenants are as lazy as their landlords are 
exacting. It is not always the pig-stye; it is some- 


times—yea, too often—the pig. Go into some mean 
streets, where wages are under 30s. One home is clean, 
bright, attractive, and in the same street with more 
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money, and often more room, others are dirty, 
untidy, noisome in their conditions. Why? Because 
the workman works hard five days, but on the sixth 
is generally found at the ‘* Corner Pin” spotting 
winners and catching losers. (Cheers.) Will can 
counteract environment just as ‘‘ men are the sport of 
circumstances, when circumstances should be the sport 
of men.” See to it that so far as you are concerned 
the home, however humble, shall be the abode of men 
and women free from the curse of drink and the 
chloroforming effect it has upon all who come within 
its power. It makes all the difference to the appear- 
ance of home whether a little soip, some love, and 
will is there or not. (Cheers.) It is often alleged 
against the L.C.C, that in its housing schemes it does 
not rehouse the dishoused and give shelter to the very 
poor. These are objections not against the Council, 
but are due to causes that are economic, personal or 
industrial. If L.C.C. rents are too high it would be a 
mistake to lower the rent by reducing the standard of 
tenements and degrading the character of accom- 
modation. This would defeat the real end of 
housing, which is better, cleaner, and larger homes. 
Better that wages should follow rent than rent be 
adapted tou wages. Then, cheap house rent at the com- 
munity’s expense would be a grant aid to lower wages 
that must be raised if industrial efficiency is to be main 
tained. In the movement for the better housing of the- 
poor there is a serious problem confronting London. 
This vast city is being divided up into western cities of 
the rich and eastern parishes of the poor—chessboard 
areas, the kings, bishops, and classes having the best 
and winning pieces, the less favoured having but the 
pawns of poverty. What is worse, a great gulf, 
widened by modern wealth-worship, is growing every 
day. This is bad for the poor, but it is worse for the 
rich. It deprives the rich of the only really great 
pleasure of life — the power of dutiful sacrifice, 
helping, not taking. In depriving their life of the 
luxury of helping their poorer brethren by personal 
contact and service they are leaving untouched the real 
joy of human life. This separation makes the poor 
bitter, and their leper-like isolation from their wealthier 
fellows destroys the neighbourly spirit—a great feature 
in communal and national life. (Cheers.) Coming 
here from Moorgate-street, about half a mile, 1 passed 
through a silent city of the dead. There were warehouses 
and factories, the rooms of which did not appear over- 
crowded, nor were their inanimate commodities con- 
gested; but man, poor man, who produces these com- 
modities, that are stored in splendid and healthful 
isolation, is piled storey upon storey, which is bad, but 
there is overcrowding in the rooms, which is infinitely 
worse, by all the tests of health, morality, and disease. 
It is difficult to provide a remedy for this. Inter-com- 
munication by rapid transit may help, but there are 
more human agencies that can render greater service. 
Certain it is that the proposal of ‘‘ garden cities” will 
not doallthat is advanced on their behalf. That admirable 
book by Mr. S. Rowntree on Poverty in York shows 
that manageable aggregations of people, even with a 
surfeit of religious aid, are confronted with the disease of 
capitalist poverty which is endemic, where not con- 
genital. We have to see that this condition for human 
beings is altered—as it can be for goods and chattels, 
then why not for men? Beyond the remedies I have 
suggested, namely, Parliamentary help by Fair Rent 
Courts, building, and municipal owning, the one 
supreme remedy is for the overcrowded to think more 
and to drink less, of their own initiative to help reforms 
that will help themselves, to be persistent in rising up- 
wards and not vigilant in sliding downwards, and to 
spend on the improvement of their lot, even on rent, 
what is now, devoted to drink, betting, and worse. 
Many of them knew the genealogy of every racehorse 
since Eclipse. That with them is first, their wives 
and children and the rest nowhere. The next 


problem that engages our attention is the numbers, 
causes of, and condition of our dependent poor. The 
problem is stated by Charles Booth in his monumental 
work on Life and Labour of the People of London. 
The facts and theories of that dread inventory of 
London’s poverty are confirmed in startling comparison 
by Mr. Rowntree in a similar examination into Zhe 
Short and Simple Annals of the Poor in York. Out- 
side these authorities the workhouse points the moral, 
the hospital adorns the tale. Asylum, shelter, gaol, 
and lodging-house, each add their tale of suffering and 
poverty. The problem in size consists of 124,000 
paupers and vagrants, 30,000 casual poor in lodging- 
houses, 20,000 pauper lunatics, 6,000 imbeciles, 40,000 
prostitutes, 50,000 criminal population. Add to these 
the 5,000,000 people who in any one year are inmates 
of, or out-patients to, London hospitals, infirmaries, con- 
valescent homes, or public institutions to which in- 
digence is the rough test of admission or relief, and never 
forget that 70 per cent. of our countrymen and country- 
women between the ages of sixty and sixty-five are 
paupers. And when we remember that of g0,000 deaths 
last year 27,000 were in public institutions, of which 
14,000 were in workhouses alone, we have the general 
position of howthe London working-class lives. (Cheers. ) 
It is not for me to apportion the blame for this condition, 
except to say it is not all social or all individual. But 
I deem it my duty to say that but for Drink and its 
concomitant evils our problem would be smaller and 
our remedies more effective. (Cheers.) Take one 
phase of last year’s lunacy in London. These are the 
determining or contributory causes: out of 1,671 patients 
received in 1900, intemperance in drink, 584; domestic 
troubles, 198; adverse circumstances, 191 ; worry and 
overwork, 166; love'affairs, 55; religious excitement, 34. 
Certainly it is safe to say that 20 to 30 per cent.of lunacy 
is due to liquor, and probably more if the transmitted 
and hereditary influence of drink could be accurately 
measured. No wonder that a worldly paper, written by 
worldly people for men of the world, should say, as the 
Referee did on October 20, 1901: ‘ Poverty, insanity, 
crime, disease, and death are the flagrant followers of 
drunkenness. There is probably no other single cause 
which is one half so fruitful in mischief to mankind.” 
But dark as that picture of drink and its causes is, there 
is a bright side so far as crime is concerned. In 1868 
461 per 100,000 was the proportion of criminals to 
population. Fortunately, through education and the 
humanising of prison treatment, this had diminished in 
1899 to 239 per 100,000. (Cheers.) But it cannot 
be said of drunkenness that it has hidden its diminished 
head. On the contrary, it had increased from 
428 per 100,000 to 674 per 100,000 in 1899. In 
London the number of apprehensions had increased 
from 20,658 in 1887 to 56,066 in 1899, or from 3} 
per 100,000 to 8} per 100,000. This increase is 
concurrent with higher wages and good trade, which 
should have contributed less to drink than they unfor- 
tunately have. If magistrates, police, and people were 
to realise their duty in this matter much might be 
done to diminish one of our worst and most difficult 
problems. I believe that the ‘‘ means to do ill deeds 
make ill deeds done”; that in London the licensed 
premises are shamefully in excess of the demand ; and 
that in chronically poor districts poverty and drink 
acts and re-acts upon each other till it is difficult 
for some, not myself, to decide what is true, whether 
drink causes poverty, or poverty causes drink. Certain 
it is that drinking is increasing among working 
women. With a comfortable income and a family 
life is difficult enough for any woman, but for a work- 
man’s wife with a fluctuating pound a week it is 
heroism. They all deserve the Victoria Cross. 
Monotony and drudgery are responsible for the wife 
doing quietly what her husband has done openly. 
To each married man I make this appeal— 
when you have a spare hour take the missus 
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out. I believe that the best and most simple remedy 
for drink is abstinence, but this must be supplemented 
by local or legislative action. One drink-cursed dis- 
trict, Liverpool, has since 1889 added 78,000 to its 
population, reduced its police drunkenness cases from 
16,000 to 4,180, its crime from 926 to 552 per 100,000, 
its policemen by 100 at a saving of £8,000 to the rates, 
by the simple remedy of having got rid of 345 licensed 
premises in eleven years. (Cheers.) If this is prac- 
ticable in Liverpool, why not in London ? where, owing 
too frequently to magistrates and police, a similar re- 
duction has not been made. In London there are 
over 10,000 licensed premises, thickest in poor districts, 
sad alternatives to dreary and overcrowded homes, 
sapping physique, as recruiting figures prove, under- 
mining morality, impairing skill, deteriorating effi- 
ciency, stifling happiness, killing homes, and breaking 
hearts. (Loud cheers.) Four pound per head of 
population, or £20 per family, is the average 
of our swollen drink bill of £160,000,000 for the last 
year. A few contrasts illuminate the waste of this. 
Thirty thousand Friendly Societies, with 12,000,000 
members, have accumulated £ 40,000,000 in fifty years, 
or as much only as the nation spent in drink in any 
three months of last year. Last year the much-abused 
Trade Unions, with all their strikes (68 per cent. of 
which were wholly or partially successful), inflicted a 
loss of half a day per annum on all the working classes 
at work. This involved a cost of less than 41,000,000, 
for which they secured £ 24,000,000 in higher wages, 
and a net gain of 11,000,000 reduced hours of work, 
beyond other improved conditions. Something 
attempted, something done. (Loud cheers.) Yet on 
drink, betting, and gambling, and the loss entailed 
thereby, from thirty to fifty days per annum were lost, 
with no advantage at all. There’s restriction of output. 
Yet the Zimes is silent about that national waste, that 
if diverted to every married couple reaching sixty years 
will give them 4100 per annum pension, and which, 
if unrestricted, will industrially diminish both our 
material and moral advantages. 

The third problem is the unmistakable change 
coming over the rich and poor in England and London. 
The rich want to be richer; wealth worship has 
become a fetish, noblesse oblige amongst the titled is 
dying. They are shirking public duties, giving to 
sport, horseracing, pleasure, and ping-pong what 
should be given to national government, municipal 
administration, and to public duties. Restless, 
wandering, the peripatetic rich are as great a 
problem as the nomadic poor. One, in fact, is the 
cause and counterpart of the other. Their vicious 
prodigal example is spreading to every class less 
fortunate than themselves in other people’s money. 


The fact is that the idle, non - productive rich, 
the drones who impudently accuse the working 


bees of restriction of output, are only powerful for 
harm in so far as the workers have allowed them to 
accumulate in heaps what should be distributed over a 
wider field. (Cheers.) Money is like manure, no 
good in heaps, only beneficial when it is distributed 
over the working-class field from which it has been 
collected. (Loud cheers.) The rich, by mere surfeit, 
have become luxurious and indolent, mere money is 
their aim in life and Shakespeare’s description of them 
is tragically true to-day. 

“ Why, that’s the end of wealth! Thrust riches outward 

And remain beggars within, contemplate nothing 


But the vile sordid things of time, place, money, 
And let the noble and the precious go.” 


As to the poor, a change is coming over them. 
Over-specialised in their work, over-athleticised in 
their play, Jingo-ised in their politics, rushing from 
the extremes of depression at monotonous work, or 
from sordid homes, to the Bacchanalian orgies of 
Mafficking week. Mistaking bigness of territory for 
greatness of national life, they are mistaking violence 


of their rulers for strength, insular conceit for capacity. 
The ancient Puritan reserve is being abandoned, and 
through lack of a decent home life, through street life, 
town-bred conditions, a cheap-and-nasty Press, they are 
becoming the alternating puppets either of politicians 
or their plutocratic masters. The franchise has 
been abused and not used as it should have 
been. Snobbery, apathy, drink, betting, alter- 
nately distract, divert, and divide the workmen in 
what should be a common and united effort. Higher 
wages are not always used as they should be; shorter 
hours are not always used for the best purposes; 
libraries, parks, and other amenities are in no sense fully 
and effectively used. If American workmen are better, 
as alleged, may it not be that they get double our 
wages and drink half our quantity of whisky ? So far 
the workmen have failed to realise their duty and the 
responsibility of industrial citizenship. Securing a few 
crumbs of reform, they are content—not asking too 
much is their fault. The curse of the working class 
is the fewness of their wants, the poverty of their 
desires, the over-loading of a few sensuous tastes, the 
absence of a varied set of elevated and healthy desires. 
This must not be; if it is to be, all the predictions 
of the enemies of Democracy will be justified. 
The working classes are the bulk of the nation, and 
if the majority of the people display these character- 
istics the end of the nation is not far off. How is it 
they send to the House of Commons only ten Labour 
members and some hundreds of brewers, millionaires, 
directors, and worse? Is slavery still in your blood? 
Has serfdom been suppressed only for snobbery to take 
its place? Has past dependence on others sterilised 
your instincts for liberty and your power to be free men ? 
Is the workman still a child, that he should need the 
other classes always to lead him? No, I do not yet 
believe this to be true. (Cheers.) If it is not true do 
not copy the rich in their abuse of wealth or imitate 
those whom you now alternately envy or fear. We are 
in a new year, in a new century; new duties 
arise, new responsibilities spring up. We are 
an old country and an older people; many of our 
virtues may have become jaded by sheer wear 
of time. We certainly have had transmitted to us 
many of our defects, such as hard drinking and worse, 
which are now revealing themselves. Why accentuate 
these disabilities by adding to them physical, moral, 
and industrial evils that spring from wanton indul- 
gences? Throw these off at once. Quit yourselves 
like men. You are the arbiters for the good govern- 
ment of 500 millions of people. There is famine in 
India, red ruin in Africa, factisn at home. A world 
Empire engages your attention, and should secure 
your devoted energies and thought. All your sobriety, 
courage, self-sacrifice is needed for London’s sake and 
Britain's future. In your interests for your well-being, 
for the security of our people and the permanent glory 
of our race, I ask, I plead, | implore you to see that 
you so equip yourselves with those qualities, virtues, 
and capacities as to enable you to secure the triumph 
of your cause, so that we can say : 
* The end lies hid in future victory, 
Won by the faithfulness of man to man.” 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MuNICcEPs. 


Two important points in connection with the law 
of licensing have been decided recently, In the first 
case the House of Lords relieved a tied house tenant of 
his tie. It is the custom in London for brewers to sell 


leases of public-houses with a heavy mortgage attached. 
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One of the conditions added to the mortgage is that 
the mortgagor, z.e., the tenant, shall purchase all his 
beer from the mortgagees. Even this ‘‘clog on the 
equity of redemption” was once considered illegal ; but 
a brewing firm recently endeavoured to extend it. 
They had included in the mortgage deed a clause tying 
the house for the whole term of the lease. The tenant, 
however, tendered the amount of the loan, and prayed 
to be freed from the tie. This the brewers refused, and 
the matter was carried up to the Lords. Every court 
and every judge decided against the brewers, and their 
late mortgagor is now free to buy his beer where he 
will. The decision is based on the fundamental maxim 
that a mortgage is intended to secure the repayment of 
the loan, and nothing else. The second point was an 
Excise case at Liverpool. A ‘* stores” company 
owned three shops, only one of which was licensed. 
Orders for spirits, however, were taken at the two 
branches, transferred to the central shop, and executed 
there. There was no attempt at concealment, and no 
suggestion of intent to break the law ; but the stipen- 
diary decided that the practice was illegal, and imposed 
two penalties of £13 13s., the amount of the license 
duty. 

We are very glad to be able to agree with a letter 
sent us by a member of the Halifax Borough Council. 
Councillor Marshall’s proposition—which has been 
advanced time after time by us—is that the taxation of 
ground values should be by local rate and not by imperial 
tax. At the same time, however, the new source of 
revenue should be regarded in part as a substitute for 
some of the worst ‘‘ grants-in-aid.” Thus if ten 
millions were raised locally by ground rates, four 
millions of grants-in-aid might very properly be struck 
off. We were therefore justified in calling ‘‘ R. G.’s” 
attention to this as a source, though an indirect source, 
of revenue. Councillor Marshall encloses a peculiar 
statement showing that working men in the North 
Ward of Halifax who occupy small cottages pay #2 a 
year to the rates. A wealthy owner of idle land in the 
centre of the town, which is rapidly increasing in value, 
pays nothing at all to the rates, because forsooth he 
will not let it for useful purposes. That should be an 
excellent reason for rating him. 

The sudden increase in the number of cases of 
small-pox sent to the Metropolitan Asylums Board’s 
hospitals during the last few days raises, in a some- 
what acute form, the question of available accommo- 
dation for small-pox in those hospitals. Over 700 
cases are now under treatment; should this number 
be doubled—as there is reason to fear it may be 
—the hospitals will be filled. Additional accommoda- 
tion is, we understand, being rapidly pushed for- 
ward, but building operations cannot always 
keep pace with the growth of an_ infectious 
disease. The fever hospitals and other asylums of the 
Board cannot at the present time be alienated from 
their proper purpose to receive small-pox. Could not 
some other large building be procured in an isolated 
position near London, a barrack, school, or workhouse 
for instance, which could be readily emptied of its 
occupants and fitted up as an emergency hospital? An 
announcement that this had been done would prevent 
the uneasiness which must beset the Londoner when 
he contemplates the possibility of small-pox camps in 
the small London hospitals, or of patients treated in 
their homes throughout the Metropolis. 

After small-pox, the diseases which now claim 
most attention are tuberculosis and cancer. For the 
former a cure has been found, and the problem is how 
to extend the benefit of the cure to the greatest number 
of sufferers. Consumption is admittedly an infectious 
disease, and the principle has been established that 
Provision fot infectious disease is the business of the 
Sanitary authority, which protects the public health of 
the community, and should not, as a rule, be left to 
Private charity. Sir Edward Cassel’s generous gift, 


and the King’s wise application of it, meet with uni- 
versal approval, but a sanatorium for phthisis is 
a costly institution, and even £200,000 only provides 
for a limited number of patients. The matter must be 
taken in hand by some public body, and the questions 
to be decided are whether that body is to be the 
county, the municipal, or the poor law authority, and 
whether the expenditure is to be a burden on local rates 
or is to be provided for in part by contributions from 
Imperial taxes. All classes of local authorities are 
anxious to do their duty in this respect ; it is for the 
Government to frame the best practicable scheme for 
turning their willingness and their well-ordered resources 
into the most efficient machine for fighting, and, if 
possible, eradicating the terrible scourge of consump- 
tion. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MunicEPs, Speaker offices. ] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL LIBERALS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I think that your reference to the Liberal Party 
in Liverpool has been made under a misapprehersion. 

You state that “The Liverpool Liberals instead of 
welcoming Lord Roscbery’s co-operation, declare in effect 
that as he is outside the party, they want to be outside the 
party too.” 

On the contrary, the resolution which was carried at 
the Reform Club meeting and at the meeting of the Liberal 
Federal Council—in beth cases uranimously— cordially 
endorsed the general lines of policy indicated therein (7.¢., 
the Chesterfield speech), especially as affecting the present 
condition of affairs in South Africa and welcomed Lord 
Rosebery’s active co-operation with the Liberal Party.” 

I think you will see from the form of the resolution 
that it was an attempt to emphasise the points of agree- 
ment in the Party—rather than those of difference—and 
as such should recommend itself to you.—Yours, &c., 

ALLAN H. Bricurt. 

Gorse Hey, West Derby, Liverpool, 

January 6, 1902. 


[We are very glad to print Mr. Allan Bright's letter, 
and to know that we misinterpreted the resolution to which 
we referred last week. Our conclusion was based on the fact 
that the resolution instead of merely welcoming Lord Rose- 
bery’s protest against “ unconditional surrender” (a protest 
all Liberals might endorse) “ cordially endorsed the general 
lines of policy ” indicated if the Chesterfield speech. Now, 
Lord Rosebery, giving “ ifiipartial and dispassionate advice,” 
suggested a programme which “ did not run on party lines,” 
for which he did not appeal to party, a non-party programme 
of efficiency to be substituted for all our Liberal princi- 
ples and projects. It seemed to us that Liberals who 
cordially endorsed the general lines of such a policy, meant 
to detach themselves,-as Lord Rosebery has ostentatiously 
detached himself, from all the traditions of the party. Since 
the Liverpool resolutions were passed Lord Rosebery has 
issued his speech, entitled, “ National Policy,” and, it is 
understood, has refused to co-operate with the Liberal 
leaders—a decision to be regretted, but not to be wondered 
at after his plain speaking last July. We entirely agree 
with Mr. Allan Bright that the points of agreement rather 
than these of difference between Liberals should be empha- 
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sised. But when Liberals endorse a proposal to adopt a 
non-party cry raised by a statesman who will not co-operate 
with the Liberal Party, are they not in danger of being 
understood to agree, not with their fellow Liberals in re- 
taining some of their principles, but with a non-party 
statesman in repudiating all of them ?—Ed., Speaker.] 


CONTINENTAL DEMOCRACY. 


Sir,—In your Berlin correspondent’s interesting letter, 
I was somewhat startled to read apropos of Socialist and 
other opposition to the new tariff : 

“Tt is conceivable that the Government may retaliate 
and abolish universal suffrage.” Now, I am sure he knows 
whereof he is writing, and I know how contemptible is 
vicarious valour, as witness our music-halls, so I will con- 
fine myself to stating the obvious conclusion, namely that 
unless the German proletariat, civil and military, should suc- 
cessfully resist such an innovation, or at any rate, go down 
before it biting so hard as to give pause to the authorities 
in continuing their course of reaction, the game of liberty 
will be up in Europe for the next fifty years.—Yours, &c., 

H. F. Cornes. 

2, Mecklenburg-street, January 8, 1902. 


THE DEADLOCK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Sir,—Your correspondent “One Who Knows” seerns 
to overlook the essential factor in the problem. Whether 
the stars in their courses would fight for the wise statesman 
who had the courage “to recognise the Boer claim to 
national identity” need not be discussed ; it is certain that 
the financiers in their Bourses would fight him tooth and 
nail. The suggestions of “One Who Knows” would be 
excellent if there were no gold in the Transvaal. To an- 
nexation it must come, until the time is ripe for the United 
States of South Africa to start in business on their own ac- 
count ; nor will their Washington, I suspect, be of Dutch 
race. Meantime, cannot we take a hint from India? The 
British army in that country does not, I believe, cost the 
British taxpayer anything ; why should not the far wealthier 
Transvaal maintain its own army of occupation? ‘There 
would be no need to crush the agricultural Boer with taxa- 
tion. I have before me the demand note for the rate now 
due, on which I read that it is levied at 6d. per £ on agri- 
cultural land and 1s. on other hereditaments. I do not 
know whether “ other hereditaments” includes gold mines, 
but I presume it could be made to do so. There would, of 
course, be no need to adhere to the proposition of two to 
one. 

Another small point is suggested by your last number. 
In Mr. Lehmann’s interesting and outspoken review of an 
even more interesting and outspoken book he quotes Cap- 
tain Phillipps as saying “a British Government will be pro- 
— and a Dutch one will certainly be retrograde.” 

fell, the first proposition is, I fear, debateable, in the light 
of recent experience, if this were the place to debate it ; 
but to the second, it is enough to ask.if Captain Phillipps 
has ever heard of the Orange Free State, a Dutch Govern- 
ment once existing in South Africa, which those who re- 
member it agree in allowing to have been as enlightened as 
any of its time. 

If I may stray for a moment beyond your columns, I 
should like to draw attention to an original reading of his- 
tory which I came across the other day in turning over the 
pages of one of your more patriotic contemporaries—the 
National Review, I think. We have been accustomed to 
hear the revolt of the Netherlands cited by opponents of 
the present war as an instance of Dutch pertinacity and of 
the danger which may be incurred by a policy which does 
not sufficiently recognise it. ‘The usual answer has been 
that that case and this are too dissimilar for any inference 
from one to be of service in dealing with the other. But it 
is a new thing to find a writer bold enough to see in the 
events of that struggle a lesson in favour of “ Imperialism,” 


on the ground that the decay of Spain is dated from her 
abandonment of it: Most of us have thought hitherto that 
the decay of Spain had been in progress a good many years 
before 1609. Would the writer date the progress of dry- 
rot in his house from the time when the floor fell in? For 
myself, I am rather inclined to date the decay of Spain from 
a certain hot August afternoon in 1578, when the flower 
of the Spanish infantry under Don John and the Prince of 
Parma had to retire before a force of Flemings, English, and 
Scots, and Queen Elizabeth decided that the Spaniards 
“were no such devils after all.” Adsit omen —Yours, &c., 


A. J. BUTLER. 


TAXATION OF GROUND VALUES. 


Sir,—Will you allow me as a regular subscriber to 
your paper to protest against the assumption that many of 
your writers seem to share in reference to the ultimate goal 
of the money which will eventually (we hope) be obtained 
from the taxation, of ground values ? 

One of your writers in this week’s issue, in the article 
“On Bad Advice te the Chancellor of the Exchequer,” in- 
quires if “R. G.” has examined the proposals for the taxa- 
tion of ground values. Now, as one who is taking some 
share in municipal affairs, I enter my protest against the 
Imperial authority laying hands on funds derived from any 
such source. 

The rates in all municipal areas and urban districts are 
constantly increasing. The duties imposed on such 
local authorities by the Local Government Board and Par- 
liarent are being multiplied, and very onerous ones are 
looming in the near future. Now, if these duties are to be 
efficiently discharged without the rates becoming too bur- 
densome, then the “ basis of rating ” will have to be widened 
and new sources of revenue tapped; and what better 
source can we fly to than that of rating land on its capi- 
talised value, and rate it whether it is occupied or not: 
Houses, shops, &c., are rated at from 5 to 7 per cent. on 
their capitalised value. Now, if it is right to rate these on 
such a basis, why not rate land on 3 per cent. of its capital- 
ised value ? And if any public authority required such land 
for public purposes, let them take it at the value declared 
on the rate book. It would soon settle the question of 
housing, &c., which “ Municeps” so very pointedly raise: 
in your last issue.—Yours, Xc., 

(Councillor) JoHN MARSHALL. 

3a, Clare-road, Halifax, January 5. 





[A note on the subject of this letter will be found in 
“ Municeps’s ” column.—Ed. Speaker. ] 





THE FOLLY OF BEING COMFORTED. 


OnE that is ever kind said yesterday 

‘* Your well-beloved’s hair has a thread of grey, 
And there are little creases about her eyes ; 
Time can but make it easier to be wise, 

Though now it’s hard, till trouble is at an end ; 
And so be patient ; be wise and patient friend.” 
But heart there is no comfort, not a grain ; 
Time can but make her beauty over again 
Because of that great nobleness of hers ; 

The fire that stirs about her when she stirs 
Burns but more clearly. O she had not these ways 
When all the wild summer was in her gaze ; 

O heart O heart if she would but turn her head, 
You would know the folly of being comforted. 


W. B, YEATS. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


THE TEACHING oF History, Cambridge University Press. 
2s. 6d. net. 


HERE is a series of essays by nine different hands, most of 
them Cambridge men, all of them men eminent for know- 
ledge of the subject of which they treat. ‘The essays are 
of very unequal excellence, and the book is not bound to- 
gether by any connecting idea. Had Lord Acton been 
able to write the introduction, as had originally been in- 
tended, he would perhaps have brought into focus tke 
different views of the contributors. But Professor Mait- 
land, who has taken his place, gives us merely a sketch of 
history teaching in England generally, and more especially 
at Cambridge. ‘There is interesting information in it, and 
many striking phrases (it would not be Professor Maitland’s 
otherwise) ; but he provides us with no summary of the 
book as a whole. The essays remain, therefore, detached 
and somewhat irresponsible utterances. Both the student 
of history and the teacher of history will find much that he 
can profit by ; but there is no definite guidance as to what 
history should be taught, or by what methods it can best 
be taught. 

Two difficulties seem in especial to confront the 
teacher of history. There is first the difficulty of giving 
the learner enough to do on his own account. It is a poor 
idea of teaching that the teacher should supply information 
and that the learner, boy or youth, should merely memorise 
it; and yet that is what history teaching too often amounts 
to. And, further, there is the fact that the teacher of 
history must inevitably take sides, if he is to be a good 
teacher of history. For right and wrong are the very stuff 
out of which history is made. Was Calvin in the right, or 
Loyola? If the fight were to come over again, should we 
draw the sword with Strafford or with Pym? Is your ver- 
dict for Napoleon or for Germany, when the great struggle 
for independence began? It is not impartiality, but either 
cowardice or incompetence, if the teacher of history does 
not give an answer of some sort to these questions, though 
doubtless the answer must be very different in form and 
manner from that of the newspaper or the political plat- 
form. As the State more and more takes the direction cf 
education into its own hands, this difficulty is likely to 
become more and more apparent. 

Of the essays in this book, the most valuable seem to 
us to be those of Mr. R. L. Poole, Mr. J. R. Tanner, and 
Mr. C. H. K. Marten. Mr. Poole discourses on “ Palzo- 
graphy and Diplomatic,” and shows how England lags 
behind France and Germany in the attention paid te these 
very necessary helps to historical teaching and study. Mr. 
Tanner’s essay on the teaching of constitutional history is 
the model of what such an essay should be, written out of 
the fulness of knowledge and experience. He deals with 
the divisions of the subject, the books that will best guide 
the student through its mazes, the spirit which should in 
spire teacher and pupil. He even condescends to give very 
valuable information in detail. Of the student he writes : 

“One of the virtues most to be desired of him is orderli- 
ness ; another is the power of seeing things in due propor- 
tion and so of escaping the danger of those who lose 
themselves in detail, and fail to see the wood for the trees. 
A third is the power of getting at the heart of a book with- 
out reading every word of it, but to this beginners should 
not aspire. . . . The student of history must work pen 
in hand. It is, perhaps, best to begin with the largest 
possible note-book and enter in it either lecture notes or an 
analysis of a principal text-book, writing only on one side of 
the page, and leaving large spaceseven there. . . . Into 
this note-book the fruit of all the student’s labours are 


garnered. . . . Memory is a good thing, but, unless the 
memory is exceptional, method is better,” 


Many students can recall months of toil thrown away for the 
want of just such advice as this. 

Mr. Marten’s essay on the practical teaching of history 
in schools is excellent in every line of it. As we read this 
paper we feel what real progress is being made in education, 
and that we are at last beginning to escape from the memoris- 
ing of date-lists and text-books that used at one time to pass 
for the teaching of history inschools. But, alas! the reflec- 
tion comes quickly that Mr. Marten writes from the royal 
foundation of Eton, with its vast staff and its princely 
revenues. Can anyone answer the question : How is history 
to be taught efficiently in a school, such as most secondary 
schools in the kingdom are, where there is no library and 
where there is no one on the staff with any special know- 
ledge or special interest in the teaching of history? If that 
is not an insoluble problem it is at any rate one that is rarely 
solved. 

There seems to us one very notable omission in this 
beok. There is no mention of Universal History, no dis- 
cussion of the advisability or possibility of teaching it at 
school or in college. And yet this is a matter which seems 
to the present writer absolutely vital for the future of the 
teaching of history in this realm. Nine-tenths of the schools 
of England teach only English History ; it is usually taught 
from the lowest form to the highest, in the same dull, 
mechanical, soul-deadening fashion. There is little wonder 
that boys so often leave school with very little knowledge of 
history, and with a thorough dislike for the name of it. In 
our neglect of general history we in Great Britain stand nearly 
alone. In America the study of general European history 
rapidly gains ground, and has produced text books far better 
than anything that we have in England. Germany and France 
have long done something in the same direction. We stand 
alone in persistently ignoring the organic relation of our 
island story with the general movement of European civilisa- 
tion. It would require a whole essay to touch even the fringe 
of the subject. But we would affirm that a course on general 
European history should always come before any special- 
ised study of history at the university, and that it might weli 
come at the end of a boy’s historical work at school; that 
the outlines of the human record are not more difficult but 
easier and more interesting than the outlines of the political 
history of England ; that such a subject would prove a valu- 
able intellectual stimulus, and supply a valuable corrective to 
the present tendencies of the English mind. It is when the 
course of history is presented to the mind as a whole that 
those fine words quoted by Professor Maitland in the Intro- 
duction are most true: “ Writing of history is in some sort a 
religious act.” 


A. J. G. 





SCIENCE OR SUPERSTITION ? 


DREAMS AND THEIR MEANINGS. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1go1. 9s. 6d. net. 


WHOEVER wishes to know how to produce a book with the 
minimum of effort should read Dreams and their Mean- 
ings. 

Mr. Hutchinson wrote an article in Zongman’s 
Magazine called “ A First Essay in Dreams,” in which he 
proposed a tentative classification, and invited suggestions. 
The suggestions came in shoals, and Mr. Hutchinson saw 
his way to a whole volume. First he reproduced the 
article “by kind permission of the publishers, virtually in 
extenso” (Ch. iv., part I.); then he arranged his corre- 
spondence under ten heads (the flying dream, the falling 
dream, the dream of inadequate clothing, &c.), pointing 
out how far the new material corrected or amplified the 
original sketch (Ch. iv., parts II. and III.). This gives 105 
pages. Then there are three prefatory chapters, mostly 
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padding. Chapter I. is, “ What Science Has to Say About 
Them ” (very little, apparently) ; Chapters II. and III. are 
devoted to a rambling discourse on primitive notions of 
immortality and divination, all at second or third hand, and 
containing little or nothing to show that the author has 
taken the least trouble to form an opinion of his own about 
the material he has used. 

After the classification comes a chapter on interpreta- 
tion, which is, if possible, still less original; and, finally, 
as a sort of appendix, 128 pages of extracts from the archives 
of the Psychical Research Society, arranged, or, at any rate, 
thrown together, under the heads of “ Telepathic and Dual 
Personality ” (what is telepathic personality ?) and “ Pre- 
monitory Dreams.” Add a little gentle reprobation of 
incredulous persons, and, as in duty bound, a handful of 
quotations trom Henry Sidgwick, Professor Oliver Lodge, 
F. W. H. Myers, Sir William Crookes—et voild! The 
book makes itself; and all that Mr. Hutchinson has to do 
is to write out whatever is not direct quotation in a slippers- 
and-dressing-gown style, and touch the whole up with occa- 
sional flashes of facetiousness. Compare, for both, the 
following : 


“ But this evidently is by no means the view of Mr. Euler 
as communicated to his German princess, on whom all must 
have compassion for the formidable nature of her corre- 
spondence.” (p. 43.) 


The statement of the chief kinds of dreams is interest- 
ing; but there is nothing in the way of explanation, no 
psychology, no physiology, little more than a dilatory series 
of anecdotes. The part of the book that comes nearest 
to stimulating thought is that devoted to “telepathic” and 
“premonitory” dreams. What ought to be one’s attitude 
towards these revelations ? Mr. Hutchinson objects to 
unreasonable incredulity ; but he never tries to explain what 
distinguishes unreasonable from reasonable incredulity ; he 
never thinks of discussing the sort of evidence one wants, 
or even of putting down in black and white what he sup- 
poses his stories to prove—still less of considering what 
motives ought to determine one’s assent or dissent in so 
controversial a matter. 

On page 251 F. W. H. Myers is quoted as saying : 


“If then all these phenomena form part of one great effort 
by which man’s soul is striving to know his spiritual 
environment, and his spiritual environment is striving to 
become known, how little can it matter what the special 
incident foretold or foreshadowed may be! . . . . The 
prime need of man is to know more fully that he may obey 
more unhesitatingly the laws of the world unseen.” 


An excellent, if somewhat vague, aspiration; and if 
the special incidents in question did, in fact, reveal any of 
the “laws of the world unseen,” no one would cayil at their 
apparent insignificance. But do they ? Let us look at 
Mr. Hutchinson’s carefully-selected anthology of premoni- 
tory dreams, extracted, be it remembered, from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. 
The first is a gem: 


‘‘ Premonitory dream of the visit of a commercial traveller 
who asked for a subscription to a novel. Percipient, Maria 
Manzini.” 


Then follow dreams of a pig appearing unexpectedly 
in the house, and of an alarming pursuit of the “ percipient ” 
by a monkey. The next seven are—I give the period of 
fulfilment in brackets—a man thrown off a horse (four days), 
a curious sword from Zanzibar (six weeks), three small 
coffins (some weeks), arrival of an unexpected coastguard 
(next day), swimming under difficulties (next day), a man 
run over by a particular train (two months), a rattlesnake 
with only one rattle (next day). In the five succeeding 
cases the premonition was the means of averting a cata- 
strophe—viz., accident to a coachman (next day), insurance 
of an unsafe mill (a few months), an undermined bridge 
(next day), a toe cut off (next day), a shipwrecked crew 
(three days). Finally there are two dreams of the dreamer’s 


own death (two days and seventy years or so, respectively), 


and five of the death of a relative (a few days to several 
years), the peculiarity of the latter being that the “ per- 
cipients ” are all women, and that the premonition extends to 
the minutest details. 

Of this curious miscellany Mr. Hutchinson, or an anony- 
mous collaborator, says : 


‘Some are of quite minor importance, and are only given 
here as they are well authenticated, and serve a purpose in 
that they show that the sleeping brain is capable on occa- 
sion of looking ahead.” (p. 252.) 


As a matter of fact, some of the dreams, such as those 
of the rattlesnake, the amputated toe, and the uninsured 
mill, are not “authenticated ” in any ordinary sense at all : 
they depend, as far as one can see, solely on the dreamer’s 
own statement. As regards the testimony of the principals 
in general, it is significant that nothing is said of the every- 
day phenomenon of false memory (double cerebration, or 
whatever it is called), which consists in the sudden con- 
viction that an incident in one’s present experience is an 
exact reproduction of something that occurred in the past. 
Nor is there the least hint that the author or authors have 
ever tried to estimate the exact value of the corroborative 
eyidence they cite. To remember neither more nor less 
than actually occurred when there is every temptation to 
discover an impressive coincidence demands no little train- 
ing and a temper of mind that is very far from common. 

Let us, however, suppose that these cases were proved 
twenty times over; that nobody would think for a moment 
of doubting their absolute authenticity, or of suggesting 
that any one of them was a coincidence, and not a real 
premonition. But where are the “laws of the world un- 
seen” ? Mr. Hutchinson gives us no guidance: he is 
content with the anecdotes as they stand. And yet I am 
afraid that the incredulous person will remain incredulous 
until he is given some reason, some shadow of a motive 
for believing. In matters of this sort one’s assent is 
governed, and rightly so, less by the material evidence pro- 
duced than by the meaning, the moral or metaphysical 
significance, of what is supposed to be proved. Given your 
fact, what is its value ; what does it imply ? The only laws 
of the unseen world discoverable, as far as I can see, in 
Mr. Hutchinson’s dreams are—that a sense of proporiion 
is a thing unknown outside the material world, and that it 
is the property of women to dream about the deaths of 
their relatives ; also that when an event is foretold, some- 
times it will happen, and sometimes it will not ! 

Psychical Research must appeal to one’s ideals a little 
more directly before it can claim one’s assent to its results. 


mm. o. % 





THE EXPANSION OF WOMAN. 


WoMEN AND THEIR Work, By the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton. 
London: Methuen and Co, as. 6d. 


WE hope we shall not seem uncomplimentary to the Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton if we say that a perusal of her valuable 
little book, Women and their Work, has left the impression 
that its introductory chapter is the most important. Per- 
haps it contains the author’s most distinctive thoughts and 
convictions. The old view of woman as the mere minister- 
ing angel of man is at once rejected, a passage of Rousseau 
being quoted on p. 3, which states: 


“The education of women should always be relative to 
that of men. To please, to be useful to us, to render our 
lives easy and agreeable—these are the duties of women at 
all times and what they should be taught.” - 
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Upon this Mrs. Lyttelton makes the admirable comment : 


‘The misfortune is that to aim at pleasing men is like 
aiming at being happy—we only attain to it by trying for 
something else. To bring up women in the idea that their 
only object in the world should be to please and be of use 
to man is almost to disable them from fulfilling the relation 
in its higher aspects.” 


She continues: 


“Is the change in the position of women a gradual de- 
velopment of civilisation . . . . or is it merely a side result 
». +» on the whole a regrettable phase? That is the ques- 
tion which is before us to-day.” 


The answer impressed throughout the book is that 
woman will continue to hold a growing share in the affairs 
of the world, and must prepare herself to hold it worthily, 
and simultaneously to perform the special part hitherto 
occupied by her in the domestic sphere. We note, in 
passing, Mrs. Lyttelton’s opinion (p. 10) that.: 


“the withholding of the franchise is very prejudicial to the 
right development of women, and that the education given 
by the vote is essential to their true progress.” 


The chief remaining theme in the introduction is the 
complaint that in women “the refusal of the faculty of 
judgment” is a very common thing—a complaint which 
could scarcely be made of the authoress. Nor is this com- 
plaint urged gently. The refusal of judgment is bluntly 
attributed to “sloth, the most insidious of all deadly sins.” 
“Incapacity, humility, home, men, circumstances, Parlia- 
iment,” are all idle excuses. The refusal is simply a “ re- 
fusal to take trouble” (p. 19). Indeed, the picture 
becomes horribly dramatic: “ All these reasons are merely 
the cloaks in which sloth is masquerading” (p. 20). Seri- 
ously, we think the condemnation is rather too severe and 
scarcely justified, and we are not at all sure that girls are 
less prone to form opinions, and to form them responsibly 
(p. 17), than boys. Nor are we at all sure that either 
should be urged to arrive at conclusions which even in 
adults might be better carefully suspended. 

If women would learn more fully than men have learnt 
the quiet scientific humility which Ruskin impressed upon 
them in Sesame and Lilies, if they would, having learnt it, 
communicate it to men, we should perhaps have less time 
wasted on verbal disputes, on political crazes, on sectarian 
conflicts. This has always seemed to us the most important 
result to be attained by the higher education of women, and 
we should be reluctant indeed to substitute for it Mrs. 
Lyttelton’s apparent hope. A world yet more crowded with 
strong opinions strongly held and strongly urged with strong 
moral conyiction by the new strong minds would be a world 
of war and waste, not of peace and progress. 

For the habit of forming sufficient opinions, the best 
in our power, to prevent indecision in practical life can be 
acqvired 2nd maintained simultaneously with the most 
humble and open attitude upon all large matters. The 
notion that every man is, or should make himself, competent 
to hold an opinion upon every question that concerns the 
State has done enough harm both to the individuals and the 
State. It would be sad if women could not profit by the 
experience and avoid a similar calamity. Notwithstanding 
some disagreement, however, on this point, we find much 
that is excellent in Mrs. Lyttelton’s views of the position of 
weman and her education. The contrast between the ideal 
woman of the past “ who knew more of life and of the uglier 
facts of life” (p. 15) and “their more sheltered sisters of 
to-day” is very suggestive, as is also the injunction not to let 
one virtue (p. 20) excuse other defects. But again the com- 
ment on a woman’s sense of honour and self-sacrifice for 
things seems too severe. 

After such an introduction we might expect some very 
decisive opinions on the domestic, social and personal rela- 
tions treated in the remainder of the book. And indeed 
there is in them much fine dogma and appeal to the ancients 
with earnest exkortation to Christian progress. Nor is 
pagan learning absent ; Cicero and Aristotle are joined as 
Witnesses with St. Paul and Mrs. Fawcett. 


While insisting that a woman must not fill her place at 
home only, Mrs. Lyttelton says (p. 27) that 


“Tt often appears that the woman who is content to stay 
at home, and limit her thoughts and interests to the events 
there, is by no means the best mistress or mother.” 


The importance of real interests for girls and unmarried 
women in particular, of good intellectual and domestic train- 
ing, of friendship within the family, is well urged. The 
mother’s duty to daughters and sons and the reciprocal are 
discussed. Fair treatment in education is claimed for the 
girls. 

“Parents ” (p. 48) “are never too ready to spend money 
on the education of their boys; but it is far worse with girls, 
who often find it next to impossible to get even a small 
sum for their wants. Often a girl is hampered and dis- 


couraged for want of a few timely lessons, or of a little 
money to spend on books.” 


This is only too true, even in many wealthy families. As 
to the friendship of mothers and daughters the opinion 
of a great London doctor is quoted: “That 70 per 
cent. of the girls who consulted him were ill because 
they could not get on with their mothers” (p. 41). The 
figure seems very high. If it be near the truth, it 
confirms our impression that enough allowance is seldom 
made in any family for the great variation of species. 
Members of the same family are frequently less 
akin in temperament and mind than members of diffe- 
rent families, and often so little akin as to overbalance the 
natural kinship. This fact, if a fact, demands recognition. 
Upon the household much sound advice is given to mis- 
tresses. “ We cannot compel women (p. 71) to enter service. 
2 the conditions must be such as to attract them.” 
“ The reform” in a household “ must come from the top” 
(p. 61). The “women of the upper and middle classes ” 
must “learn to manage households.” A statement is made 
on p. 60 that domestic wages have risen in the last fifty years 
some 80 to 100 per cent. It would be interesting to know 
how large an investigation was made to establish this asser- 
tion. 

In the chapter on philanthropic work the lack of thorough 
knowledge, irregularity of aid and alms, and other defects of 
bad voluntary charity are exposed. Special training, espe- 
cially for intended wives of the clergy, sanitary and indus- 
trial knowledge are enjoined, and a small list of books is 
appended. Upon professional life and its relations to her 
domestic duties, and the position of the single woman who 
has to earn her living, there is a full dissertation, and the 
value to society of admitting women freely to all work is 
clearly enunciated. 


“If an individual happens to write in a way which pleases 
readers, editors will employ that individual without regard 
to sex. The public has a right to the best work it can get, 
and women should be tree to offer their work for its 
acceptance.” (p. 105.) 


The question of the relative remuneration of women 
and men is not treated adequately. When she passes from 
work to play the authoress gives us a valuable axiom: 
“Only one thing is necessary to mention, and that is not to 
be bored!” Variety of diversions is commended, but ex- 
cessive athletic interest reproved. “ Young women now talk 
athletic shop as much as do young men” (p. 117). The 
bicycle “has been a more potent factor than perhaps any 
one other thing in the development of women” (p. 118) ; we 
would add in the promotion of more healthy comradeship be- 
tween women and men. Walking also is praised, and gar- 
dening, and, lastly, talking, which we are told is “ with the 
young in most cases a necessity” (p. 123). “Perhaps the 
middle-aged and the old are apt to forget that talking is 
the means whereby in youth the wits are sharpened and 
opinions formed.” They must be forced to judge by all 
available means! Carlyle said, “Produce.” Mrs. 
Lyttelton says, “Judge.” The closing chapter on “ Friend- 
ship,” being based upon the De Amicitia and the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, will not bear our rude touch. It would have 
been interesting to see the maxim quoted (p. 136) from 
Montaigne, “I loved him because it was he, because it was 
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I,” applied to the friendship of women and men. But that 
is regarded as too “vexed a question,” and left alone 
(p. 133). There is a disappointing “ refusal of judgment ” 
here, especially when we were told early (p. 3) that “the 
whole tendency is to modify gravely the idea of the relation 
of men and women,” that (p. 23) “their relations are 
changing just as the relations between classes have already 
changed,” and (p. 98) that “ on a mixed committee the en- 
thusiasm and persistence of the women” (sloth not being 
very general, after all !) “are needed to encourage and 
stimulate the men.” And one other grave disappointment we 
have suffered in finding co-education neglected in a few 
lines (p. 58). But allowance must be made for breathless- 
ness, as hinted (p. 41): 


“*T am cantering after this generation,’ said a delightful 
old lady, and this not inaccurately describes the position of 
many mothers.” 


When so much has been given it would be ungracious 
to complain of too little. The unhesitating advice should 
certainly help many who have refused to exercise their 
faculty of judgment. And, though occasionally the book 
suggested that the authoress had exercised her own faculty 
rather to excess, that impression was relieved towards the 
end by a delicious touch of humour. “It is well to be 
chary,” she says to friends (p. 140), “ of giving good advice 
‘He gave us so much good advice,’ said a native chief, on 
being asked what had become of an Englishman, ‘that we 
ate him!’” jem 

Was Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton taking an exquisitely sly 
glance at her mental mirror ? 

M. N. 





THE HISTORY OF UGANDA. 


THE FouNnDATION oF BritisH East Africa. By J. W. Gregory. 
London: Horace Marshall and Son. rgor. 6s. net. 


A uistory of British East Africa will be welcome because 
it is generally understood that this is one part of our 
Empire in which the best qualities of Imperialism have been 
shown ; and after reading the estimate of a fair writer, as 
Professor Gregory eminently is, we are in a position to see 
how far this claim is justified. We may notice slightly the 
earlier chapters of the book which deal with the activity of 
civilised folks of times past in this part of Africa. After 
reviewing the notices of' Egyptian monuments and the 
references in Homer and Herodotus, Professor Gregory 
takes the trouble to add a translation, by a colleague at the 
University of Melbourne, of the relative passage in the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei. The Periplus knows nothing 
of the interior, but Ptolemy had heard of the great lakes 
and the “ mountains of the moon.” Allusions to this range 
persist in the later writings of Arab geographers ; for civilised 
interest in a country supposed to contain the secret of the 
source of the Nile never waned. Vasco da Gama reached 
Mombasa in 1498, and found Arab settlements along the 
coast. He was hospitably received, but had an unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding owing to his easily aroused suspi- 
cions, and the next countryman of his who came by that 
way sacked Mombasa. This was not the last time that 
the saying “ homo homini lupus ” was to be verified in these 
regions. The Portuguese have passed away, and left little 
trace save their fort at Mombasa, perhaps some few 
spiritual descendants among the natives of their mission- 
aries, and maps of the inland country by explorers whose 
accounts were not accepted during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, when the features of this country had 
again faded into oblivion. In our own age Dr. Ludwig 
Krapf and Sir Richard Burton were among the earliest ex- 
plorers. Krapf was a missionary from Wiirtemburg, sent 
out in the service of the Church Missionary Society. Earlier 


he had laboured among the Shoans, but on returning found 
that their country was closed to Protestant missionaries, as 
he suspected, through the intrigues of a French mission. 
Krapf laboured for nine years in this field, and his col- 
league Rebmann for many years longer ; indomitable souls 
both, who, as missionaries, always remembered that their 
Master’s kingdom was not of this world. It was Rebmann 
who first among Europeans of our time saw the snow peak 
of Kilima Njaro, and thus overthrew the ancient ridicule 
of Herodotus. Krapf, too, undertook a journey of explora- 
tion, and had a glimpse of Mount Kenya. The story of 
the travels of Burton, Speke, Grant, and the Bakers, in the 
country of the great lakes, brings us nearer to our own 
political interest in the country; for it was in 1862 that 
Speke, working north-west of the Victoria Nyanza, was en- 
tertained by King Mtesa. He and Grant then went to 
Unyoro, another of the provinces now under British control, 
and made their way north, cleaving to the Nile, except where 
it makes 2 large bend, till they met the Bakers at Gondo- 
koro. The Bakers found the other Nile reservoir spoken 
of by Ptolemy, 7.¢., the Albert Nyanza, but their knowledge 
of the country was not yet sufficient te dispose of the thesis 
so stubbornly maintained by Livingstone, that Tanganyika 
was connected with the Nile. Later explorations followed 
along the line of the “Uganda Road”; and when Teleki 
and von Héhnel, after being away nearly two years and 
suffering great hardships near Lake Rudolf, came back to 
Mombasa in October, 1888, they found they were in a 
British Protectorate. There had been the usual sequence: 
missionary, explorer, consul, commissioner. 

Professor Gregory does not tell his story in the order 
of time, and at this point takes us back to Stanley’s sojourn 
in 1875 in Uganda, where he had found an organised state 
under King Mtesa, which had been founded centuries before 
by a tribe allied to the present Abyssinians, who had con- 
cuered the Bantu steck. Professor Gregory, who does not 
share the ordinary cynical notion of Stanley current in 
England, tells the tale of Stanley’s efforts to convert the 
King, and of his appeal to England for missionary help. 
Unfortunately, Protestants and Catholics alike responded 
io the appeal, and very soon the feople of Uganda were 
acquainted with our “unhappy divisions.” The acrimony 
with which the two Churches assailed each other puzzled 
Mtesa, and when he died his successor went back to 
paganism. It was he who ordered the murder of Hanning- 
ton, not merely because he was a Christian, but because he 
came from the east by a road to be travelled, as the native 
prophecy said, by the future ruler of Uganda. It was years 
before the two Churches reached a working agreement, and 
in Lugard’s time their quarrels were so violent that he had 
to call in the Soudanese soldiers surviving from Emin’s 
force, to keep the peace, and only established order after a 
short civil war. His work is thus summarised by Professor 
Gregory. 


*“Lugard had now firmly established the [East Africa] 
Company’s position in Uganda. He had routed the Catho- 
lics, made peace with the Mahommedans, and enlisted a 
garrison of Soudanese, who rendered him independent of 
the Protestants. He had demonstrated that Uganda could 
be held, and had maintained British supremacy throughout 
a greater crisis than was likely to recur. The future of 
Uganda was now financial, and the question of its retention 
must be fought out in England.” 


Other interesting people figure in the book, whom we 
have scarcely space to mention. There is Dr. Peters, who 
conducted a piratical raid and was repudiated and dis- 
missed by his Government. Professor Gregory reminds 
us, too, that Mr. Stokes did not meet an undeserved fate. 
Stokes was expelled from the service of the C.M.S. for 
marrying his native concubine, “the most honourable inci- 
dent in his career.” Before he turned his attention to the 
Congo Free State he had been threatening to make British 
territory the scene of his peaceful activities. | Sir Henry 
Colville, then Administrator of British East Africa, warned 
him that he could only treat any unauthorised warlike 
operations as acts of piracy. From the Belgians he re- 
ceived a pirate’s reward. 
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Professor Gregory has a chapter on “ Uganda under 
the Foreign Office.” It will be remembered that the re- 
tention of the country was a question which brought to 
light differences of opinion between different schools repre- 
rented in the last Liberal Government. In the acccunt 
given here Lord Rosebery’s party is made out to have gained 
a verdict by default. Sir Gerald Portal was told to submit 
a report on Uganda. Professor Gregory hints that this 
step was taken to gain time, as it was supposed that an 
official whe could read between the lines of his instructions 
would not show unnecessary haste, and that enough had 
been done to prevent the subject being settled during the 
session of 1893. We could wish that Professor Gregory 
had dealt more fully with the grand argument for the reten- 
tion of Uganda. As stated by Sir Henry Johnston in his 
recent report, it is based on the position of the country. We 
are told that the Power which controls Egypt cannot afford 
to allow another Power to have the mastery of a country 
in which are the sources of the Nile. Uganda is not the 
whole of British East Africa, but it is that part which is 
most strategically valuable. Of course other arguments 
were used: “a nation of shopkeepers” had to be tempted 
by visions of commercial prosperity, which so far have only 
been dreams. If we defend Imperialism on the ground that 
we are benevolent schoolmasters of inferior races, we can- 
not expect it to be profitable. Ever since we acquired 
India the need of keeping open a line of communication 
with it has been second to none among the considerations 
which govern our foreign policy; among its other results 
has been the occupation of Egypt, which in its turn has 
been found to involve the possession of a great tract of 
Kast Africa. Since the country has been under the Foreign 
Office the country has suffered from one grave defect of 
policy in the frequent change of Commissioners, of whom 
there have been eight since 1893. ‘The obvious conse- 
quence of this is that our officials do not feel that they 
have a permanent interest in the country, and are not in 
their position long enough to learn how to treat the natives, 
the rival Christian Churches, the Mohammedans, and the 
eartison. Thus Macdonald, who succeeded Portal, was 
most unfortunate in his treatment of Selim Bey, whose 
death was hastened by his arrest on a charge of mutiny, 
which seems to have been far from his thoughts. As 
Professor Gregory says: 


““We can therefore understand Lugard’s burning indigna- 
tion that the man who did most to hold the Equatorial pro- 
vinces against the Mahdists, and in truth saved the English 
from being driven from Uganda—-hat such a man should 
have been done to death in chains and disgrace, for a share 
in what Portal apparently regarded as a phantom mutiny.” 


Again, the Soudanese mutiny in 1896 is 


‘“the saddest of the many sad stories in the recent history 
of Uganda. It necessitated the destruction of the loyal 
garrison that had held Uganda for England and the 
pity of it is that the Soudanese deserve sympathy rather than 
blame.” 


Sir Henry Johnston describes in his recent report the 
later stages of the construction of the Uganda Railway, 
Which has required more capital than was authorised by the 
Act which empowered the Treasury to borrow for that 
purpose. ‘The railway was built for political reasons, 
and not as a commercial speculation. It is in a fair way 
of completion in spite of the earlier difficulties, including 
tne perils of lions, which aroused Lord Salisbury’s sombre 
mirth. Professor Gregory would have the country governed 
by a regular Civil Service ; in fact under a system, and not 
under makeshift and haphazard methods. If a Civil Service 
has been instituted for the Soudan there seems no reason 
why a similar one should not be formed for East Africa ; 
but it would hardly have the prestige of the Indian 
Civil Service, and we could not hope to attract the 
same ability. 


‘ BB. uM: Cc. 


HALF A YEAR’S FINANCE. 


THE FINANCIAL HALF YEAR, Vol, II]. April 1 to September 30, 
1901, Printed and published by G. E. Wright, the Zimes 
Office, Printing House-square. 15s. 


THE contemplation of the vagaries of finance during the 
last half-year is not a very cheering occupation. The period 
has been distinguished by several remarkable events, none 
of them too favourable to London’s credit as a financial 
centre, and all the time the stagnation of business has grown 
more painfully intense ; and at the end of it came a warn- 
ing from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the effect that 
he would shortly have to call upon the country for “ still 
greater sacrifices.” ‘The City showed the frame of mind in 
which it contemplated this prospect by knocking nearly a 
point off the price of Consols in about half an hour, and 
making it clear to the Chancellor that the next time he 
comes to Lombard-street and solicits patriotic subscriptions 
for a new loan, patriotism will have to be allured by a 
tempting price. 

The man in the street pays, as a rule, little attention to 
what goes on in the City. He follows the prices of his 
pet securities, and he is sometimes deluded by a “ tip” into 
losing a little money in speculation, but he seldom troubles 
himself to trace the broader and more recondite causes 
which move markets. ‘There is, therefore, all the more 
reason that in critical times such as these he should be 
compelled, if possible, to lift up his eyes and see what has 
been happening lately in that mysterious world east of 
Ludgate-hill ; and the facts have been lucidly and carefully 
collated and put before him in a convenient compass in 
the last volume of the Financial Half Year, one of those 
publications with which Printing House-square relaxes itself 
in its leisure moments. 

The most important event of the half year, from the 
taxpayer’s point of view, was the considerable increase in 
the National Debt. The net capital liabilities of the nation 
on September 30 “were, in round numbers, £7 33,600,000, 
an increase of ,£60,000,000 compared with March 31, 
1901, and an increase of £123,000,000, compared with 
March 31, 1900. It may be remembered,” continues our 
chronicler, “ that in the debates on the new issue of Con- 
sols the Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed his desire, 
if the course of the war should permit it, to utilise the pro- 
ceeds of the issue to pay off the numerous outstanding ‘Trea- 
sury Bills, but up to September 30 this had not been done.” 
That unfortunate “course of the war” was by no means 
inclined to fall in with the Chancellor’s arrangements. $o 
far from being able to reduce his indebtedness on ‘Treasury 
bills, he has had to spend all his borrowed money on war 
expenses, and even so he had so little margin that 
it was expected by good judges that Parliament 
would have had to be summoned last autumn to 
sanction anotheti loan. Perhaps he would have 
been better advised had he taken this course. 
There can be no doubt, however, that he marketed his 
£,60,000,000 issue in April on very favourable terms. One 
half of it was “ placed” beforehand, most of it with foreign 
or semi-foreign capitalists, and it may perhaps cause a 
chuckle of malicious satisfaction among the unregenerate 
who are not burdened with capitalistic responsibilities when 
we remind them that these foreign and semi-foreign capi- 
talists made a very bad bargain. ‘They bought the stock from 
the Treasury at 94%, but “Consols declined during the 
greater part of the half year, though some recovery took 
place towards the latter part of the period. This fall, 
though, perhaps, mainly due to the long-drawn-out opera- 
tions in South Africa and the prospect of still further war 
borrowings in the near future, was partly caused by the sales 
of new Consols which were pressed in July by some of the 
American holders. On July 15 Consols were ‘ marked’ at 
91, which is the lowest quotation on record since they were 
converted by Mr. Goschen.” It is to be feared that with 
this experience behind him the foreign capitalist is now 
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“fed up,” and that the next loan will have to be placed with 
the British investor, already a little restive under the pres- 
sure of war taxation. It is, perhaps, worth noting that the 
chief sufferer by the-disturbance of the loan market in Lon- 
don was the unfortunate Indian Government, which offered 
a three million three per cent. loan at 98. “ Unfortunately, 
on the day of issue, July 11, there was a heavy fall in Con- 
sols caused partly by a collapse in the American market. 


The loan was, in consequence, a failure, and was with- 
drawn.” 


This collapse in the American market was one of the 
mysteries of the half year which will probably never be 
fully explained; but its outward effects are certainly a 
striking proof of the danger to which markets are now sub- 
jected by the concentration of enormous power in a few 
hands, so that some trivial question of personal rivalry may 
now suffice to jeopardise the whole fabric of international 
credit. Lest this statement should seem exaggerated, let us 
see just what happened. Two rival groups struggled for the 
“control” of an American railway, which they endeavoured 
to secure by quietly buying up its Ordinary stock, thus caus- 
ing an exaggerated rise in its price. On May g the price of 
the stock opened at 170 and advanced to no less than 1,000. 
Naturally dealers who had sold the shares to the contending 
groups and expected to be able to replace them in the 
ordinary way of business were threatened with failure when 
immediate delivery was demanded. The crisis was so 
severe that that most slow-moving and conservative body, 
the Committee of the London Stock Exchange, was dragged 
out of its beds early one day, and hastily met to suspend the 
“ buying-in rule”—in other words, to destroy, for the time 
being, the whole basis of Stock Exchange business, which 
has always rested on the knowledge that a bargain is a bar- 
gain, and has to be fulfilled on the specified date, whatever 
may be the consequences. This unprecedented “ mora- 
torium ” lasted just a month, and it is evident that extra- 
ordinary pressure must have been brought to bear on the 
Committee, and almost unspeakable dangers must have been 
hinted at, in order to induce it to consent to a measure so 
damaging to the prestige of the “House.” The status of 
British industrial investments was also weakened to some 
extent by an attempt to cut down the dividend on Allsopp 
Preference stock from 6 to 5 per cent., a valuation of the 
company’s assets having shown that a loss had to be faced 
of £1,670,000, or £1,430,000 after giving credit for the 
reserve. Attempts to tamper with Preference rights have 
been common enough for years, but the former high reputa- 
tion of the company called special attention to the matter, 
and the manner in which the losses had been incurred does 
not tend to encourage investors to put money into industrial 
enterprises. 


Such are some of the salient points of the history of the 
past half year ; as we said at the outset, they are not a cheer- 
ing record, and the outlook for the current half year cannot 
be called too bright, the old features being only too likely 
to repeat themselves. We have seen the effect of a Govern- 
ment loan, and the “long-drawn-out operations in South 
Africa” ; these operations are drawing out longer than ever, 
and another Government loan is expected in the spring. 
The panic in American shares was caused by a contest, which 
is said to have been patched up, and the settlement has 
included the creation of a 400,000,000 dollar trust, which 
is regarded with some misgiving on this side of the water ; 
the settlement was to have been succeeded by a “boom,” 
but the “boom” hangs fire. ‘The Allsopp dispute is still 
unsettled, and now the Salt Union has put forward a recon- 
struction scheme, inviting a reduction of the Preference 
capital and the “ writing-off” of £1,400,000. Moreover, 
throughout the past half year the London Money market 
was greatly assisted by a steady stream of French money 
seeking investment in Lombard-street ; but since the begin- 
ning of October Paris has found it necessary to add to her 
cash resources, and has taken large quantities of gold; and 
the sifuation in Berlin remains decidedly uncomfortable. The 
most satisfactory point in the position is the state of general 
trade, which maintains fair activity, in spite of many 


obstacles. And now the Jingoes are agitating for taxes on 
imports “for revenue purposes,” which are to “ protect” 
British trade against its already dwindling prosperity. 


G. Y. 





THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 


Tue PRACTICAL AFFAIRS OF LiFE. By Robert Lennox Ludlow. 
London: Winchester Publishing Company, Limited. 


A NUMBER of functions are still faithfully performed by the 
human organism, so the men of science tell us, which were 
important and even necessary to existence in ages long ago, 
when we were all apes or Skye-terriers or crocodiles together. 
The small and inconvenient interior disfigurement known 
as an appendix is said to appear within us because it, or 
the structure from which it has degenerated, was once 
tolerably useful; and we all have somewhere behind our 
foreheads a highly objectionable, because superfluous, little 
hollow place which Descartes believed to be the habitation 
of the soul, but which modern knowledge declares to be 
the uneradicated socket of a Cyclopean eye, that once did 
duty in the hideous head of some slime-dwelling progenitor 
of ours. Many of our natural instincts, too, not otherwise 
to be explained, are accounted for in the same way. Is it 
too fanciful to suggest that the prompting to write books 
about the affairs and conduct of our daily life is among 
that class of instincts ? It seems to me not extravagant to 
suppose that they were readable once, ages ago, when human 
society was as yet a somewhat faddish experiment, frowned 
on by the experienced heads, and standing in need of con- 
stant direction and supervision from those who were con- 
cerned to uphold it. It is better to regard the writing of 
such books as a propensity rooted thus deeply in the soil 
of the mind; for otherwise there is nothing for it but an 
almost unkindly feeling against the unknown and un- 
accredited person who comes forward and offers, for a 
small sum down, to lecture us about the life which we have 
been living and learning just as much as he. 

Thoughts like these must occur now and then to 
anyone whose business it is to know the seamy side of 
literature, who is not allowed to forget the mighty under- 
current of bad books that gushes on beneath the surface. 
Bad books are the most hideous monuments of human 
vanity, if we look at them in our dark moods. On the 
other hand, if we come to them in 4 more god-like temper, 
they are the funniest kind of books in all the world. If 
the reader is at peace within, and in amity with his fellow- 
men, how delightful it is to read and read again such an 
introductory passage as this, which Mr. Robert Lennox 
Ludlow prefixes to his two hundred and fifty printed pages: 


“The writer of Zhe Practical Affairs of Life wishes it 
tobe distinctly understood that his book is to be regarded 
neither as a compilation of other men’s opinions nor as a 
mere necklace of quotations strung together upon a thin 
wire of original thought. The book is the result of his 
own judgment and experience, and, except for the verifica- 
tion of the few quotations which it contains, he has not 
from the start to the finish of the work turned more than 
a dozen times to the laden bookshelves of his library. He 
does not say this as an excuse for any errors of fact, of 
opinion, or of judgment which may be discovered by 
readers in the course of their perusal of the volume; but 
simply to lay emphasis upon his entire personal respon- 
sibility for its contents, from the burden of which he has 
not the slightest desire to escape.” 


“The burden,” it may safely be assumed, is not one 
which Mr. Ludlow feels at all heavy on his shoulders. If 
ever a man was satisfied with his work, he is that man. He 
is at ease, for he has recommended no robbery or taking of 
life. His book is designed to assist humanity in its 
struggles to attain a certain goal, which he describes in this 
sentence: “ What we do aim at is the obtaining of sufficient 
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money to enable us to live our lives comfortably, and to 
provide adequately for those who look to us in confidence 
and affection.” That is true; it isnot the least use con- 
cealing it. Wedoaimatthat. It is as true as the fact that 
we breathe, and about as important. The thing that com- 
pels wonder is the patience with which this great edifice of 
sordid details has been built up, and the amount of satisfac- 
tion which the builder undoubtedly has in his work. This 
is emphatically a modern book, a book for the generation of 
men who have lost themselves, body and soul, in the laby- 
rinth of material life, that has become so complex and en- 
grossing as to leave no time for a thought beyond “ the ob- 
taining of sufficient money.” Mr. Ludlow is not one of the 
worst products of this state of society; he evidently reads, 
and he seems to like the country. But there is a certain gross- 
ness of mind which comes unavoidably to a man who really 
revels in the heaping up of money, and thinks it the first 
consideration of existence. So it is not surprising to find 
that, on such a subject as marriage, he becomes seriously ob- 
jectionable. His advice that a young wife who is not hideous 
should be kept “ pretty well under observation,” without 
her knowing it, is an instance of his way of looking at life. 
And it is only one of a number of passages which must give 
considerable offence to anyone with a little fine feeling. 
Mr. Ludlow, again, while he is tolerant of the Universities, 
is a little contemptuous of the “ Greek irregular verbs” with 
which one passes one’s cays at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Perhaps we ought to feel a kind of respect for Mr. 
Ludlow. He represents mighty forces, the forces which 
are crushing down the soui and sweating it to a dry 
kernel ; he represents them well. But this we must remem- 
ber only in pauses of the battle. Our business is to fight 
him fiercely, honest man that he is, and maintain the gospel 
of happiness against that of great possessions. 


BE. C. 





LILIES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


LiLigs ror ENGLI6sH GARDENS. By Gertrude Jekyll. London: 
George Newnes, Limited. 8s. 6d. net. 


Or late years much has been learnt about lilies and several 
fine new kinds have been introduced; Miss Jekyll, there- 
fore, who is one of the editors of the Garden, had every 
opportunity for writing a valuable book on the subject. 
Unfortunately she has not succeeded in doing so. Her 
book is not a cheap one, but it contains only seventy pages 
of print, a small allowance for such a subject, even if it 
were packed with information ; but it is not. A great part 
of it consists of thos: general remarks usually to be found 
in gardening books, which must be very easy to write, but 
are not particularly instructive to read. ‘Thus Miss Jekyll 
gives a page anc a half to the Tiger Lily, which anyone can 
grow anywhere ; she describes its appearance, which we ail 
know, and tells us that it is “ familiar not only in our gardens, 
but in old pictures and in the samplers and embroideries of 
our great grandmothers ; ” whereas to Lilium Krameri, one 
of the most difficult of lilies, she gives thirteen lines 
of vague directions. Only from the reports of different 
growers, printed in another chapter, do we obtain even a 
hint as to its difficulties. In her preface Miss Jekyll says 
that she has tried to write “such a book as will just tell 
amateurs in the plainest way what they are most likely to 
want to know about lilies.” ‘They will certainly want to 
know what is the best time for planting their bulbs, 
yet throughout the book there is not even a mention 
of that most important question. There is a useful chapter 
giving lists of the lilies that require, and do not require, deep 
planting, but no directions as to the manner of planting them, 


though much valuable information could be given. The 
chapter on “ How lilies do in different parts of England” is 
the best part of the book. ‘This is compiled from reports 
made by different contributors to the Garden. Even 
here the reports are rather meagre, and only deal with nine- 
teen out of over fifty kinds of lilies that can be grown out of 
doors in England, 

The photographic illustrations are numerous and beau- 
tiful, but no amount of pretty pictures will teach anyone how 
to grow the plants they represent. 

The fact is, and it is disappointing to find it so, that 
the book has the fault common to the multitude of gardening 
books lately published. Miss Jekyil has, no doubt, grown 
many lilies with success ; otherwise she would hardly have 
undertaken to write about them ; but she has not managed 
to communicate the secret of her success to her readers. 
She has hardly even tried to do so. The ignorant amateur 
who wants to know how a certain plant may best be grown 
buys a book with an attractive cover, and reads that his 
plant looks beautiful in cool stretches of woodland inter- 
spersed with tufts of Bugginsia Staulbaumii Kamschkat- 
kensis. ‘There are hundreds of such amateurs ready to 
take great pains with their gardens if they can only learn 
exactly what pains to take. There are dozens of skilled 
gardeners making experiments with new and capricious 
plants, but somehow full and exact records of their experi- 
ments do not get into print ; while every lady who has ever 
grown mustard and cress on a piece of flannel writes a book 
to tell the public all about it. ‘There is no comparison, of 
course, between Miss Jekyll’s book and the worst of these ; 
but with her experience and opportunities she might have 
written a work that would have enabled even the beginner 
to cultivate most lilies with success, and it is a great pity 
that she has not done so. 


A. C.-B. 





GERMAN LIFE. 


GerMAN Lire IN Town AND Country. By William Harbut 
Dawson. London: G. Newnes, Limited. 1901. 


‘Tue publishers of this series must be congratulated on 
having secured so competent a writer as Mr. Dawson, who 
has already made himself a name by his Germany and the 
Germans. Mr. Dawson is a sympathetic student of German 
manners and customs. He tells us a great deal about 
German militarism, about German political life, about 
German education, and about the social and religious life 
of the Fatherland. The “ Los von Rom” movement which 
has caused such a sensation in German Austria, does not 
touch the Catholic parts of Germany. Nevertheless, if 
Mr. Dawson may be trusted, 


“the yearly secessions from the Church make nowadays 
a respectable total. ‘It is noticeable,’ he adds, ‘ that a great 
change has taken place in the character of the “ Dissent” 
which prevails in Germany.’ Half a century ago the ‘ Dissi- 
dent’ who withdrew from the National Church did so from 
superfluity instead of paucity of religious scruples; it was 
his conscientious objection to State establishments on the 
existing basis which caused him to go out into the wilder- 
ness. In modern times the ‘ Dissident’ is generally a free- 
thinker of a particularly outspoken and arrogant kind, who 
publicly emphasises his rejection of the Christian religion 
by announcing his withdrawal from the Church.’ 


Mr. Dawson’s book was written before the present 
serious commercial crisis became acute. Our author, how- 
ever, has not failed to remark that profound feeling of dis- 
content which runs through the lower ranks of industrial 
society in Germany. He thinks that the chief cause is the 
lowness of wages rather than the long hours. 


“ The best paid classes of workpeople do not yet compare 
with the same classes in England, and the common rate of 
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payment is very much lower, Even in the steel, iron, and 
coal industries the average earnings do not exceed £1 a 
week. In the textile trades this average is not reached. 
On the State railways porters are paid from 15s. to £1 3s. 
a week, according to length of service ; stokers £1 to £1 3s., 
and engine-drivers from £1 3s. to £2. Bricklayers in Berlin, 
where the wages for such work are the highest, receive 7d. 
to 74d. per hour, and work nine hours a “‘." It is, of course, 
in the rural districts, where decaying house _ industries 
are carried on—in parts of Silesia and Saxony, on the 
Bohemian border, in the Erzgebirge, and the Riesengebirge— 
that the condition of the labouring population is most 
unfortunate.” 


Mr. Dawson gives an interesting chapter on the 
German Press. But surely the following contrast is very 
much overdone : 


“How little the very best of the German newspapers can 
claim to be genuinely national in influence and circulation 
may be judged by the remarkable prominence which is given 
to what is known in England as ‘local news.’ The most 
trivial incidents of the street and of private life, such as are 
barely recorded by the English country newspaper, fill daily 
not a few columns of metropolitan journals which are con- 
stantly regarded in England as representative of national 
opinion. The truth is that with all its imperial status, and 
its importance in international politics, the intellectual air of 
Berlin is distinctly provincial.” 


If the German Press provides some genuine local news in 
place of the “snob” and sensational paragraphs of our 
own newspapers, we are not inclined to criticise it unfavour- 
ably. ‘The worst defect of Mr. Dawson’s book is its failure 
to expose the growing tyranny of the police and the grow- 
ing illegality and servility of the tribunals. Nevertheless, 
it is a most useful and agreeable little work. 


FICTION. 


For the first 270 pages of Z'he First Men in the Moon 
(London: G. Newnes), that is up to the point when Mr. 
Bedford arrives at Littlestone on his return journey 
through infinite space, we have Mr. H. G. Wells 
at his very best. Without any of the over-elabora- 
tion which has to our mind weakened many of his 
recent works, he gives us a direct, vivid narrative, 
built up on an invention worthy of the Z'ime-Aachine, 
with which he set himself a standard that he has scarcely 
reached since. Without over-straining our powers of 
credulity, he keeps us, through his account of the discovery 
of Cavorite (the substance which was opaque to gravitation), 
the building of the wonderful sphere, the journey among 
the stars, the wanderings on the moon, and the return 
journey of the ignorant financier, continually open-eyed 
with astonishment. He employs the realistic method in a 
way that even Swift might have envied, his scientific know- 
ledge being, of course, indispensable to him in producing 
his effects. Nothing is blurred or indistinct or. wrapped in 
a mystery that means an inability to cope with the situation. 
Think how many writers would have treated the journey in 
the sphere. It would have passed with a whizz! crash! 
boom ! ‘ A few moments (it might have been 
vears!) of indescribable emction, and the travellers would 
have found themselves battered and bleeding at their des- 
tination. We should not have believed it, but the difficult 
transition would have been overcome. Instead of that 
Mr. Wells shows us Cavor and Bedford inside their gravita- 
tion-tight compartment, and describes their emotions and 
experiences as if it were nothing more wonderful than a 
child’s first journey in a Pullman Car: 

“Well, we’re committed,’ I said at last. 

** Ves,’ he said, ‘ we’re committed.’ 

«Don't move!’ he exclaimed, at some suggestion of a 
gesture. ‘ Let your muscles keep quite lax—as if you were 
in bed. We are in a little universe of our own. Look at 
these things’ 

“He pointed to a loose case and bundles that had been 


lying on the blankets in the bottom of the sphere. I was 
astonished to see that they were floating now nearly a foot 
from the spherical wall. Then I saw from his shadow that 
Cavor was no longer leaning against the glass. I thrust out 
my hand behind me, and I found that I, too, was suspended 
in space, clear of the glass. 

‘*T did not cry out nor gesticulate, but fear came upon me. 
It was like being held and lifted by something—you know 
not what. The mere tcuch of my hand against the glass 
moved me rapidly. I understood what had happened, but 
that did not prevent my being afraid. We were cut off from 
all exterior gravitation; only the attraction of objects within 
our sphere had effect. Consequently everything that was 
not fixed to the glass was falling—slowly, because of the 
slightness of our masses—towards the centre of gravity of 
our little world, which seemed to be somewhere about the 
middle of the sphere, but rather nearer to myself than 
Cavor, on account of my greater weight. 


““*We must turn round,’ said Cavor, ‘and float back to 
back, with the things between us.’ ” 


How admirable this is, and how it fills the imagination! We 
journey with these men whose experiences are so lucidly 
described, and do not simply strain our eyes to catch sight 
of a passing thunderbolt. Nor does Mr. Wells weary us 
by running his ideas to death or elaborating them so much 
that the imaginative work is lost sight of in a scientific 
treatise. At least this is the case with the earlier part of 
the work. In the latter part, in which messages from Cavor 
(who got left on the moon) are received on earth in a 
manner suggested by the communications which Mr. Tesla 
claims to have had from Mars, Mr. Wells seems to have 
yielded to a demand for more about the Selenites and to 
have developed some ingenious theories to an extent that 
is out of keeping with the rest of the work. ‘Though many 
of them, such as the idea of specialisation as carried out 
among the Selenites, are clever and interesting, we should 
have been much more impressed if the silence had never 
been broken; if we had been left in doubt, to wonder 
whether Cavor still lived and, if he did, whether his in- 
genious mind had brought him into communication with 
the dwellers on the moon, or was busy devising means to 
return to his native planet. 


We cannot understand how Mr. E. H. Cooper brings 
himself to believe that a decent young fellow, such as he 
describes Mr. Geoffrey Stewart to be, would refuse a bribe 
of some thousands and take one of a million. Surely the 
larger the bribe, directly offered as in this case, the more 
atrocious would the whole proceeding appear to a well- 
regulated person. However, allowing for the possibility of 
this incident, the story built up round it in A Fool’s Year 
(London: Methuen) is told with Mr. Cooper’s accustomed 
facility and good-humour, and makes sufficiently interesting 
reading.. What one chiefly misses in it are the attractive 
children who generally enliven his pages. Angela is a 
mere doll. Some of the grown-up characters, especially 
the American millionaire and Lord St. Ives, have a little 
more life in them—sufficient at least to last for a “ Fool’s 
Year.” 


On opening Zhe World’s Delight, by Mary J. Skrine 
(London: John Lane), the reader is confronted by a series 
of sentences which mean very little, but have an air of 
being very clever. He should not, however, be deterred 
by this, but should explore further into the body of the 
work. There he will find three series of stories about children. 
The first is called “Silver Spoon,” and deals with the life 
and toys of three little girls of high degree. “Wooden 
Ladle,” the name of the second series, indicates that the 
scene is changed to child-life in a poorer rank of society. 
Lastly, the book headed “ Worlds Not Realised” takes us 
into child psychology irrespective of social status. Evi- 
dently fond of West Country speech and characteristics, 
the authoress deals in several of the stories with children 
and people of that locality. Altogether, she seems to 
understand children, and to be able to penetrate to the 
mainsprings of their thought and character. Nor is her 


method merely realistic ; there is an atmosphere of poetry 


in the book. 
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SCHOOL NOTICES, &c. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head Master—J. Lewis Paton, Esq., M.A. (formerly Fellow of St, John’s 
College, Cambridge). 
Lent Term commences January 13th. 
The School is organised as a first grade Modern and Classical School. For 
prospectus apply to the office, Gower Street, W.C. 


T. GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D., Secretary. 











CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 

Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages ot 7 to 20. Boys are also received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 

The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 


Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 
i Principal, Miss E. THoMPsoN. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Principal, Miss CLark. 
Arm.—An all-round development of mind and body. 


Cwaracreristics.—A Simple, Free, Country Life. Great Thoroughness 
in Work, Small Classes. 


No Competition, Marks, or Prizes, 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


PATRON (Late President) : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 


Honours this year include: 3rd Assistant Clerkship, RN. ; 13th and 2gth on 
the Aritannia (both first trials); 2 Admissions to Sandhurst; 1st place from 
Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


NEXT TERM JANUARY 1s. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 








Principal—F, W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 





Home Comforts. Public School Training. 
Practical Science Teaching. Five Laboratories. 





SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








10/6 OUR BEAUTIFUL 5/11 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE FOR 
Post free, large type, with “Manual,” and 147 Unique IIlustra- 
tions, size 7 by 5. Bound in limp morocco, with overlapping 
edges ; or in a better quality 78, 6d. Abroad, 6d. extra. 
Principal FAIRBAIRN writes: 


“The amount of information condensed in your ‘ Manual,’ and the number of 
competent scholars employed on it, are truly remarkable.” 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








FOURTH EDITION. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


With ProroGravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 


‘“* This collection, bringing to focus the best of his work, 
is a distinct gain to all who have followed his career with 
admiration and sympathy, justifying the esteem he has con- 
quered by patient and self-respecting labour.”"—ACADEMY. 


‘* Pregnant, resonant, memorable lines flow inexhaustibly 
Srom his pen; and some of them, we venture to predict, will 
live with the language.” —DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“© The swing and rush of the verse in the great themes; its 
epigrammatic felicity in others; its mastery in all of the 
scienceofthis highest of the high arts, will make thevolume a 
model for the craftsman and an abiding delight to all who 
possess what, we fear, must still be called the acquired taste 
for fine things finely said.”"--DAILY NEws, 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 








Crown 8vo, 224 pp., cloth, price 2g. net. 


A MINISTER OF GOD, 
Selections from the Occasional Sermons and Addresses of 
JOHN HAMILTON THOM, 

Author of ** Laws of Life After the Mind of Christ.” 


EDITED WITH A MEMOIR BY 


Vv. D. DAVIS, B.A. 


LONDON: PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 











COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare hooks, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S,W. 














Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 


Wochenfehrift fur Politik. 
g a On Volkswirthschaft 
und Litteratur. 

Herausgegeben von 


hat wihrend ihres 17 
Dr. Th. BARTH., Die Dation jihrigen Bestehens die 
liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
Preis pro Quartal | des dffentlichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschiiefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 














Mark 3.75. hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
—— —— | Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 
TERMS OF sprechung nicht blofs die Tagesfragen der 


. . SUBSCRIPTION... Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
One Year schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 
Postal Union ... Fr. 46 | "gen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
Great Britain £1 16 74 des Theaters und der schénen Litteratur ein. 
United States... $8.81 | Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
Six Months. ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 

| Sawn hd oye nd are. % schichte und kurze Erzihlungen. In den 
United States ... $4.40 handelspolitischen Kiimpfen der Gegenwart 
Three Months. nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vork- 
Postal Union... Fr.12] ampferin der Handelsvertragspolitik cine 


Great Britain £0 9 6] hervorragende Stellung ein. 
United States ... $2.29 S ad 

















NDEX.—The Index of Vol. IV. of THe SPEAKER 
(new series) may be obtained gratis on application 
to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden. Cloth covers for binding are supplied at 1s, 





each. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
Nicoll (Rev. W. Robertson, M.A., LL.D.), Edited by, The Expositor, Sixth 
Series, Vol. IV., 7s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Robertson (John M.), A Short History of Christianity, 6s. net. Watts and Co. 
Plumptre (Constance E.), On the Progress of Liberty of Thought during Queen 
ictoria’s Reign, 1s. Watts and Co. 
Horne (C, Silvester, M.A.), The Relationships of Life, 3s. 6d. H.R. Allenson. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 
Hall (Thomas C.), John Hall, Pastor and Preacher: a Biography by his Son, 
7s.6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Hall (Henry Foljambe), Napoleon's Letters to Josephine (1796-1812): for the 
First Time Collected and Translated, with Notes, Social, Historical, and 
Chronological, from Contemporary Writers, 7s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 


VERSE. 
Pratt (Tinsley), Harold the Saxon, and other Verses, 1s. net. Elkin Matthews. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
Sand (George), Mauprat: Translated from the French by Stanley Young, with 
a Critical Introduction by John Oliver Hobbes. Wm. Heinemann. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dark (Sidney), Stage Silhouettes, 1s. A. Treherne. 

Midland Railway: Scenery, Industries, History, 1902 Edition, 
and Sons. 

Wood-Martin (W. G., M.R.I.A.), Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland: a Folk- 
lore Sketch: a Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian Traditions, Two vols, 3os. 
net. Longmans, Green. 

Miles (Eustace, M.A.), Better Food for Boys. George Bell. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, Second Series, Vol. XXIIL, 
Part I., 3s. Asher and Co. 

Wale (William), What Great Men Have Said of Great Men: A Dictionary of 

uotations, 7s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein. 

The Indian National Congress Cartoons, from the “‘ Hindi Punch” (from 1886 to 
1901), with a selection of the Indian Social Conference Cartoons. Bombay : 
** Hindi Punch” Office. 


Derby: Bemrose 


NEW EDITIONS. 
The Prose Works of William Makepeace Thackeray: Pendennis, Edited by 
Walter Jarrold, with Illustrations by Charles E, Brock, Three Vols., gs. net. 
J. M. Dent. 
The Report of the Earl of Durham, Her Majesty's High Commissioner and 
Governor-General of British North America, a new edition, with an Intro- 
ductory Note, 7s. 6d. Methuen. 


Dickens (Charles), A Tale of Two Cities, ‘‘ Temple Edition,” 1s. 6d. net. J. M. 
Dent, 
FICTION. 
Alexander (Mrs.), The Yellow Fiend, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Peattie (Elia W.), The Beleaguered Forest, ‘ Dollar Library,” 4s. William 


einemann. 
Bourchier (Dr, Helen), The Ranee’s Rubies, 6s. A. Treherne. 
Bennett (Arnold), The Grand Babylon Hotel: a Fantasia on Modern Themes, 
6s. Chatto and Windus. 
Murray (David Christie), His Own Ghost, 2s. Chatto and Windus, 


MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, AND ANNUALS, 
Connoisseur, January, 1s. net. Sampson Low. 
Forum, January. New York: Forum Publishing Company, 
Idler, January, 6d. Dawbarn and Ward. 
International Journal of Ethics, January, 2s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein, 
Public Schools Year Book, 1902, 2s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein. 
Scribner's, January, 1s. Sampson Low. 
Windsor, January, 6d. Ward, Lock. 





*,* With reference to the Review of Mr. Kay Robinson's ‘‘To-Day with 
Nature,” in last week's issue, the price should have been given as 6s. instead of 
3s. 6d. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


** Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
for a copy of his Handbook.” 


“Nothing better could be wished for.”"—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—Zondon Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s, each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands, 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn. Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St, Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 

Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Penmaenmavwr, 
Llanfairfechan. 

Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 











** A brilliant book.”—T7he Times. “ Particularly good.”—Academy, 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
‘It very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
3rd Edition, Revised, 58.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


D AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, m.a, 
1s. The Hotels of the World. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 








LANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON: 
MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
The Railway Pookstalls and all Booksellers, 


SIMPKIN, 


‘£10 10s. 





NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE Epitor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 


_ The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Yeasty x... £8 8 © Yearly cccocoscc.e. £3 10 0 
Half-yearly...... 014 0 Half-Yearly .... o15 © 
Quarterly ...... 0 7 0 Quarterly ..... 0 7 6 


_ Cheques should be made pen to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Se Gordon and Gotch; Messrs, J.C. Juta 
and Co, 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Ce., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column, 
Page. 3 Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
MIE. secccsssviccss 410 0 0 £§ 0 0 £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
PONE on cccscesssces 900 4100 83250 3°00 
Other pages........ . ©0286 £00 8300 243 4 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
Is, per line, broad _,, 
8d. ~ natrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received not later than Thursday 
morning in each week. 


WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “‘ ARGONAUT.” 


Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 


January 18th to February 10th.—From Marseilles to 
Palermo, Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for 
Cairo), Malta, and back to Marseilles. A 24 days’ 
Cruise for 27 Guineas and upwards. Return 
Ticket London, Calais, Paris, Marseilles included. 


This Cruise is under the auspices:of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 











£10 10s. and £13 13s. TOURS to ROME via the 
MONT CENIS and ST. GOTHARD ROUTES. 
Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, and the Riviera. 


£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 


WINTER SKATING and TOBOG- 
GANING PARTIES to CHAMONIX or to 
GRINDELWALD. 





Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W, 
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ABBREVIATED LIST of Clubs, Reading Rooms, &c., where 
THE SPEAKER may be found. 


Lack of space prevents our giving anything like a thoroughly comprehensive list ot clubs and reading rooms taking 
THE SPEAKER, but for the benefit of our readers who are travelling we publish below an abbbreviated selected list 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, which may prove useful to them. The Secretary of any club taking the paper 
and desiring to be included in this list should write to the Manager, SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Aberdeen, Royal Northern Club. 

Abergavenny Club. 

Acton Priory Constitutional Club. 

Amherst Club, Hackney. 

Andover Club. 

Andover, County Club, 

Ashford Liberal Club. 

Ayr County Club. 

Bacup Liberal Club. 

Banbury Conservative Club 

Barnsley and District Conservative Club, 

Bath, Larkhall Liberal Club. 

Bath, Walcot Liberal Club. 

Bayswater Club, W. 

Bedford Club. 

Bedford Liberal Club. 

Belfast, Ulster Club. 

Beverley Club. 

Beverley News Rooms, 

Birmingham, Clef Club. 

Birmingham, Old Edwardian 
tion. 

Birmingham Press Club. 

Birmingham Victorian Club. 

Bishop Auckland Club. 

Blackburn, County Club. 

Blackpool, Wainwright 

Club. 

Blandford Constitutional Club. 

Boscombe Club. 

Bournemouth, Arts Club. 

Bournemouth (West) Conservative Club. 

Bradford and County Conservative Club. 

Bradford Junior Conservative Club. 

Bradford Liberal Club. 

Brighouse Liberal Club, 

Brighton Carlton Club. 

Brighton Liberal Club. 

Brighton Smugglers’ Club. 

Bristol, Brunswick Square Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Church Road Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Clevedon Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Totterdown Liberal Club. 

Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club. 

Bury, Trevelyan Club. 

Cambridge and County Liberal Club, 

Cambridge Conservative Club. 

Cambridge University Carlton Club. 

Campbeltown Club. 

Cardiff, Central Liberal Club. 

Cardiff, County Club. 

Carlisle Conservative Club. 

Cathays Conservative Club. 

Chelsea Conservative Club. 

Church (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 

Clevedon Constitutional Club. 

Colchester Liberal Club. 

Colne Liberal Club. 

Colonial Club, Whitehall, S.W, 

Cork County Club. 

Coventry Liberal Club. 

Coventry Reform Club. 

Crediton Constitutional Club. 

Dalton-in-Furness Liberal Club. 

Darlington Conservative Club. 

Darlington Liberal Unionist Club. 

Dawlish Constitutional Club. 

Deal, Wellington Club. 

Dorking Club. 

Dublin, Alexandra Club. 

Dublin, Fitzwilliam Club. 

Dublin University Club. 

Dundee, Eastern Club. 

Dunfermline Club. 

Dunstable and District Unionist Club, 

Durham County Club. 

Eastbourne, Devonshire Club. 

East Oxford Liberal Club. 

Eccentric Club, W. 

Edinburgh, Philosophical Institution. 

Edinburgh Scottish Conservative Club. 


Associa- 


Conservative 








Edinburgh, Scottish Liberal Club. 

Elgin Club. 

Exeter and County Club. 

Exeter, Devonshire Liberal Club, 

Falmouth Subscription Rooms, 

Folkestone Masonic Club. 

Folkestone, Radnor Club. 

Freemantle, Harcourt Liberal Club. 

Friends’ Mission Institute, E. 

Frome Liberal Club. 

Gainsboro Working Men’s Institute. 

Galway County Club. 

Glossop Liberal Club. 

Gloucester Liberal Club. 

Greenwich Conservative Club. 

Grosvenor Club, W. 

Halifax, Borough Club. 

Halifax Club. 

Harrow Constitutional Club. 

Hastings, County Conservative Club. 

Hawick Liberal Club. 

Herne Bay Club. 

Hertford Conservative and Liberal Union- 
ist Club. 

Hopton Liberal Club. 

Horsham Club. 

Huddersfield, Church Street Conservative 
Club. 

Hull Club. 

Hull Constitutional Club. 

Ilfracombe Constitutional Club, 

Ilkley Library. 

Ipswich and Suffolk Club. 

Ipswich Institute. 

Ipswich Reform Club. 

Junior Conservative Club, S.W. 

Kendal Conservative Club. 

Kensington Constitutional Club, S.W. 

Keynsham Liberal Club. 

Kidderminster Masonic Club. 

Kidderminster, St. John’s Institute. 

Kilkenny, Home Rule Club. 

Kingston, Albany Club. 

Launceston Liberal Association. 

Leeds and County Conservative Club. 

Leeds Building Exchange. 

Leeds Catholic Club. 

Leicester and County Liberal Club. 

Leith Liberal Club. 

Leith, Merchants’ Club. 

Letter Sorters’ Library, Paddington. 

Lewisham Conservative Club. 

Limerick Junior Club. 

Lingfield Park Club, Lingfield. 

Liskeard Conservative Club. 

Littlehampton, Club and 
Rooms. 

Louth Liberal Club. 

Luton Liberal Club. 

Maidenhead Constitutional Club 

Maidstone Conservative Club. 

Malvern Club. 

Manchester, Arts Club. 

Manchester, Ellesmere Club. 

Manchester Freemasons’ Club. 

Manchester, Gladstone Liberal Club. 

Manchester Reform Club. 

Margate Club. 

Merthyr Tydfil Public Reading Room. 

Mitcham Conservative and Unionist Club. 

Moffat Club. 

Mortlake, Sheen House Club. 

National Liberal Club, S.W. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme Liberal Club. 

Newton Abbot Club. 

Northam, Evans Liberal Club. 

Northampton Conservative Club. 

Northampton Masonic Club. 

Nottingham, Gladstone Club. 


Reading 


. Nottingham Liberal Unionist Club, 


Nuneaton Conservative Club. 





N.W. Railway Institute, London, N.W. 
Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club. 
Qswaldtwistle (Lancs.) Liberal Club, 
Otley Unionist Club. 
Ottery Liberal Club. 
Oxford Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Oxford Reform Club. 
Paisley, Beaconsfield Club. 
Paisley Liberal Club. 
Plymouth Club. 
Plymouth Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Plymouth Liberal Club. 
Pontefract Conservative and Unionist Club 
Press Club, E.C., 
Preston Reform Club. 
Putney Constitutional Club. 
Reading, Athenzeum, 
Reading Liberal Club. 
Reigate Constitutional Club. 
Richmond, Reading Room. 
Ripon Liberal Club, 
Rochester and County Club. 
Roscommon Club. 
Royal Colonial Institute, S.W 
Rugby Club, 
Rushton (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Rye, Dormy House Club. 
Southampton, Royal Southern Yacht Club. 
Southampton Royal Yacht Club. 
Salop, South Shropshire Club. 
Sandown Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Sandown Liberal Club, 
Savage Club, S.W, 
Scarborough Club. 
Sheffield Athenzeum. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Liberal Club. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Road Conservative 
Club. 
Sheffield Reform Club. 
Sheffield, The Club. 
Sheffield, West End Conservative Club. 
Southampton, County Club. 
oe Gladstone Working Men's 
lub, 

Southampton, Hartley College Library. 
Southampton, Highfield Reading Room. 
Southampton Liberal Club. 
Southampton, Polytechnic Institute. 
South Kensington Conservative Club. 
Southsea Club. 
South Shields Liberal Club, 
Spalding Constitutional Club. 
St. Bride’s Institute, E.C. 
St. Leonards Club. 
Stockport Central Reform Club. 
Swansea Liberal Club. 
Taunton, Somerset County Club, 
Trowbridge Club. 
Thirsk, The Institute. 
Tipperary County Club. 
Tullamore, King’s County Club. 
Tunbridge Wells, Nevill Club. 
Ventnor, I. of W., County and Castle Club. 
Victoria Club, W.C. 
Wakefield and County Club. 
Watford Conservative Club. 
Wednesbury Liberal Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Constitutional Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Liberal Club, 
Westward Ho Union Club. 
Wigan Reform Club. 
Wilsey (Bradford) Conservative Club. 
Wivenhoe (Essex) Reading Club. 
Wokingham Club, 
Wolverhampton Corservative Club. 
Wolverhampton, Villiers Reform Club. 
Worcester, City Club. 
York, Conservative Club. . 
York, St. Leonard’s Club. 

And many others, 
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optional ; 


You cannot play BRIDGE without cards. 


Neither can you experience the pleasures of cycling in excelsis without 
GENUINE 


“DUNIOP TYRES * 


They are fast, resilient, durable, and guaranteed for thirteen months ; 
55S. per pair ; of all cycle agents. 
But be sure you see the Company's trade mark on inner tube as well as outer cover. 








wired or beaded edges 








Para Mills, Aston Cross, 





The Dunlop Pneumatic TyreCompany, Ltd. 


Birmingham ; 


Trade Mark. 


and Branches. 

















SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 


: 20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
: STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 


i Morocco Howse, 
St. Mary Axg, E.C. ; 


or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds £40,000,000, 








ESTABLISHED 18s:. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


2 ° onthe minimum monthly balances _ 
o when not drawn below £100. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2i of 9 on deposits repayable on demand. 24 of am 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





“The standard of highest purity.” —The Lancet. 


Cadburys 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE— 
THEREFORE BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


&@- When asking for Cocoa insist on having CapBuRY’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 
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6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
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NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, ’ 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. ; 
35th Year. Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 
Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 
The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLAR], C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 
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